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A new kind of song and chorus book is 
offered in this compilation of songs of the 
Americas, edited and arranged by Augustus 
D. Zanzig. There are songs from South 
America, Mexico, Central America, Canada, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico; and there are spirit- 
uals, mountain tunes, and songs of the plains. 


Seventy of the songs 
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A New Kind of Song and Chorus Book 
is offered in this Compilation of Songs 
of th Americas 


“SINGING AMERICA’ 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 


of it is within the reach of any singing group. 


arranged for part singing. In these 120 songs 
anc choruses is a symphony of the living 
ae ‘ica which stretches from pole to pole and 


o coast. 
Cop 's > « vocal edition are available at 25 cents 
eacr Ab ‘ accompaniments will later be available. 


NATION??? | pCREATION ASSOCIATION 


er 


This comprehensive variety of informal music 
has been gathered from the folkways of every 
nation and race which make up the new world 
and is arranged to be sung in homes, schools, 
recreation centers, clubs, camps, or wherever 
folk music is loved. Much of it is fully sub- 
stantial enough for concert programs, but all 


were written or are 


NEW YORK CITY 
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DOUBLE-STRENGTH 


We take great pride in being able to offer you the following 
list of books — the most up-to-date material on the market. This 
material was prepared by leading teachers and supervisors, and 
gives you the benefit of what these people have learned about 


leading child minds into the mysteries of the “school world.” 
One book supplies material for a class of 50 or more. IT COSTS 
YOU NOTHING TO EXAMINE THESE BOOKS. YOU MAY RETURN 
ANY BOOK THAT DOES NOT MEET WITH YOUR ENTIRE 
APPROVAL AND THE MONEY PAID US WILL BE REFUNDED. 


FOR PRE-PRIMER FOR THIRD GRADE I oie ce ceeiteaerceseeeee een 1.00 
UG DeRINEE oan nccesacecescsscere $1.25 Third Grade Reading................. $1.25 Wings Over US.A...................-00-5 Hr} 
Nursery Rhymes in Pictures. SEN Third Grade Arithmetic eS 1.25 Wings Over South America............... 
rade Language Drills............. 1.25 
FOR FIRST GRADE Busy Bees & Industrious Ants............. 1.00 FOR SIXTH GRADE 
Pat GD, TRI. 6 occ cr esecsccecss $1.25 ; 
First Grade Arithmetic.................... 1.25 FOR FOURTH GRADE Sixth Grade Language Dullls.............. bea 
Phonics & Reading...... 0.000 00.0.0000000 1-00 Fourth Grade Reading.................++. $1.25 Plant Pussles ........--+-++-seeeeseeerees ' 
ealt Ns Oh dcice:xtral ane eis @-dal ieee eea .00 Pourt rade Arithmetic.................. 1.25 
Life on the Farm.................... ""* 100 (eurth Grade Language Drilis. 2°... 1.25 SUITABLE FOR ALL GRADES 
Over Lan a (Beginnin eograph 1.00 i Le ee a eh Oe Se oy 1.00 
second Grok OR, SECOND GRADE oe omnon Birds \& Garden isse.. e oe ee ee . 
on so dees nie .25 “I _eeeetee 1.00 
Second Grade Arithmetic................. 1.25 my aden, Norway & Denmark.............. 1.00 NOT DUPLICATING MATERIALS 
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My CRN DNs eon 0.00 own webeeeee J lack d le—1 leaf bound... .$1.00 
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| Smart Blue color, richly em- 
| bossed in gold. Binder holds 10 
= copies. (A full year’s issue.) 





Teachers: 


HAVE YOU STARTED 
YOUR JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


with a beautiful 


PERMO- 
BINDER 





FOR YOUR COPIES OF 


JUNIOR ARTS and 
ACTIVITIES 


_) Turn your copies of JUNIOR ARTS 
> AND ACTIVITIES into a beautiful 
* lasting reference library this easy, 


inexpensive way. Permo-Binders are 


4 simple to use. No punching or mar- 


ring of magazines necessary. A 
click, and your magazines are in... 
a twist, and they are out. 


= When bound the Permo way, they 
© will be invaluable to you and your 
= pupils. 


$7150 
PER BINDER 
ORDER YOUR BINDER FROM 


JUNIOR ARTS 
and ACTIVITIES 


| 740 RUSH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LETTERS 


Gentlemen: 

I am a constant reader of the JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES and have 
found it so very helpful already that 
I can scarcely look forward to improve- 
ment. 

Best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess. Thank you for all past helps your 
magazine has given toward making my 
classroom a more pleasant and interest- 
ing place in which to work. 

—Pennsylvania teacher 

We are glad to find JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES so helpful but we 
believe it can be made even more so. 
You must have some suggestion for its 
improvement even though you are kind 
enough to say that you like JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES as it is. 
Please let us hear from you. 

Dear Editor: 

Since the first year of its existence, 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has 
been a “repeater” among my education- 
al magazines. No magazine has offered 
such a wealth of material for integration 
with the school curriculum. I am espe- 
cially interested in the children’s edi- 
tion. 

To have an edition with printing on 
one-side of the paper only and to be 
able to place it in the hands of the 
children will be of the greatest possible 
advantage to the teacher and pupil from 
a practical as well as an inspirational 
viewpoint. 


—Erie, Pennsylvania teacher 

Of course, we have much work still 

to do before the Children’s Edition of 

JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 

measures up to our standards of excel- 

However, each month will see 
(Continued on next page) 


lence. 














e WANTED 


Teachers of all grades and subjects 
to fill vacancies—-University to rural 
positions. Write for information. 

WESTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
BOX 446 GREYBULL, WYO. 












PRINTED PROJECT SHEETS 


COMPLETE UNITS 
OF WORK 


Bir \ ° 





Each unit consists of a 
— outline and the 
Projects to carry out 
the study. The project 
sheets are clearly 
printed, on one side of 
the paper only. 
sheets measure 9 x 12 
inches. The project 
pages may also be pur- 
chased in dozen lots for 
15c per dozen. This en- 
ables ee to give each 
child dividual work 
sheets. 


EARLY COLONIAL LIFE 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


a 
STORY OF LIGHT 


STUDY OUTLINE—2 PAGES 
PROJECTS—4 PAGES 


cy 
TRANSPORTATION 


STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


TYROL 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


e 
MEDIEVAL LIFE 


STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 5 PAGES 


cy 
FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


Music 
STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 5 PAGES 


* 
ANCIENT GREECE 


STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


HAWAII 
STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


PAPER 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


GROWTH 
STUDY OUTLINE—2 PAGES 
PROJECTS—4 PAGES 


- 


Junior Arts and Activities 


740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





SCHOOL RADIO 
SCRIPTS 








A collection of selected sample 
scripts from 25 city school systems 
containing reference and practice 
material for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives—this 124-page lithographed 
book offers ideas for radio programs, 
classroom and publicity types, club 
activities and auditions, grades 1- 
12. Now used as a text in radio 
classes in leading universities, it is 
especially valuable for schools with 
public address systems and libraries. 
$1.00 a copy from compiler. 


BLANCHE YOUNG 


Director, Radio 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
410 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Find enclosed.......... dollars for which please 
send me..... copies of SCHOOL RADIO SCRIPTS. 





a great improvement in its usefulness. 
Once you have seen your pupils’ re- 
actions to this new type of book, we 
are sure you will want them to have it 
every month. 


Gentlemen: 

I should like to obtain a large map 
of the United States. It would better 
serve my purpose if each state were 
separate. Do you have such a map in 
any of your former issues? 

Also, could I have a list of products 
and places of interest in each state? 

—Tennessee teacher 

We have sent you the material we 
have on hand on the subject of your in- 
quiry. We also suggest that you consult 
this and future issues of JUNIOR ARTS 
AN ACTIVITIES which will have out- 
line maps of the various states and also 
units of work based on New York (in 
this month’s issue), Texas, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, etc. 

Please let us know if we can help you 
further. 

Gentlemen: 

I want to show my appreciation of 
your very fine magazine, JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES. The title is, I think, 
especially intriguing. It was the name 
which first sold the magazine to me. 


Now, of course, I am a most enthus- 
iastic subscriber. All of its projects are 
so usable. 
— Canadian teacher 
We wonder how many of our sub- 
scribers were attracted first to the name 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES and 
later to its contents. We realize that 


our title covers many things and that, § 


in order to live up to that title, we 


must work unceasingly to present those | 


usable projects, units, activities, and 


other material which our enthusiastic — 


subscriber so admires. 























eSee Page 47 « 











LET YOUR PUPILS EXPRESS THEMSELVES WITH STICKER KIT 


Constructive + Creative 
Instructive * Inexpensive 


Sticker Kit is new and different—but it is 
based on a sound principle—the child's 


love for color and creation. 


Teachers will find dozens of practical 


classroom uses for it. 


Each set is complete with liberal supply 
of brightly colored gummed stickers in 
eleven sizes and shapes, black art paper, 
rubber moistening sponge, and construc- 
tion sheet showing from 20 to over 60 
designs. Dollar size also contains colored 
cord and other material for making hand- 


some scrap book. 


RS Roce pene ye aneteei $ .25 
Ns seals a cia Gra atti 50 
I a a aa aia og aa so Geek 1.00 


EACH PIECE 
GUMMED AND 
COLORED 






Send your order to 


1528 MORSE AVE. B. BAKER CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EDITOR 
Ann Oberhauser 
Marie G. Merrill 
Gabriel Hukkala 
ASSISTANT EDITORS 
pe EDITORS: 


HAROLD R. RICE, 
Critle Teacher of Student Teachers. 
of Cincinnati 


| LOUISE B, W. WOEPPEL 


Supervisor of Music 
Ralston, Nebraska 


HAZEL MORROW DAWSON 





; ® 
Published monthly except July and August 
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Subscription, $2.00 a year. Canada, $2.50. 
Foreign, $2.50. 
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SCHOOL RADIO 
SCRIPTS 








A collection of selected sample 
scripts from 25 city school systems 
containing reference and practice 
material for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives—this 124-page lithographed 
book offers ideas for radio projrams, 
classroom and publicity types, club 
activities and auditions, grades 1- 
12. Now used as a text in radio 
classes in leading universities, it is 
especially valuable for schools with 
public address systems and libraries. 
$1.00 a copy from compiler. 


Director, Radio 
Indi lis Public School 
410 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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a great improvement in its usefulness. 
Once you have seen your pupils’ re- 
actions to this new type of book, we 
are sure you will want them to have it 
every month. 


Gentlemen: 

I should like to obtain a large map 
of the United States. It would better 
serve my purpose if each state were 
separate. Do you have such a map in 
any of your former issues? 

Also, could I have a list of products 
and places of interest in each state? 

—Tennessee teacher 

We have sent you the material we 
have on hand on the subject of your in- 
quiry. We also suggest that you consult 
this and future issues of JUNIOR ARTS 
AN ACTIVITIES which will have out- 
line maps of the various states and also 
units of work based on New York (in 
this month’s issue), Texas, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, etc. 

Please let us know if we can help you 
further. 

Gentlemen: 

I want to show my appreciation of 
your very fine magazine, JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES. The title is, 1 think, 
especially intriguing. It was the name 
which first sold the magazine to me. 


Now, of course, I am a most enthus- 
iastic subscriber. All of its projects are 
so usable. 


— Canadian teacher § 


We wonder how many of our sub- 7 


scribers were attracted first to the name | 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES and © 


later to its contents. 
our title covers many things and that, 


in order to live up to that title, we © 


must work unceasingly to present those 
usable projects, units, activities, and 


other material which our enthusiastic ~ 


subscriber so admires. 
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LET YOUR PUPILS EXPRESS THEMSELVES WITH STICKER KIT 


Constructive * Creative 
Instructive + Inexpensive 


Sticker Kit is new and different—but it is 
based on a sound principle—the child's 


love for color and creation. 


Teachers will find dozens of practical 


classroom uses for it. 


Each set is complete with liberal supply 
of brightly colored gummed stickers in 
eleven sizes and shapes, black art paper, 
rubber moistening sponge, and construc- 
tion sheet showing from 20 to over 60 
designs. Dollar size also contains colored 
cord and other material for making hand- 


some scrap book. 
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Send your order to 


1528 MORSE AVE. B. BAKER CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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YOUR PUPIL? 


Tommy gets up every morning at the usual time and, without too much 


prodding, is soon ready and on his way to school. The noon bell rings and 


Tommy trudges home for lunch. Again without much ado, Tommy is back 
in school for — and Tommy knows exactly — two hours and twenty-five min- 
utes before the closing bell. Then home again — only to do it all over 
tomorrow — and the next day — and the next. Tommy is only a little fellow, 


but if he could express himself, he would say, “How long must I keep on with | 
this dull, uneventful school and home life?” For, after all, the child spends | | 


most of each day in school and this routine can reflect in his home life. 





x o9 3 





What is wrong? Tommy’s grades are fair, he is getting by. Tommy be- | 


longs to that great group of growing children who need activity. Activities 
that put action and interest into their schoolwork. 


Boys and girls are interested in other things apart from books. They are 
interested in doing something about what is in the book, in the school, and in 
the neighborhood. Every child should be allowed full opportunity for hand 
expression. A subject that is not clear will be clarified by working it out with 
the hands. When children make source maps, dioramas, scrapbooks, build 
a store or model a pueblo, the study becomes alive — understanding and 


knowledge result. Once a boy or girl makes a thing, you can be certain he 


will know it thoroughly. 


More than four years ago JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES came into the 
field with a purpose — to supply activities for hand expression that would 
stimulate action and create interest in school studies resulting in knowledge. 


Today, more than ever, we are assured that our purpose is well founded. 
That is why we now bring you the new children’s books. 


Give Tommy activities — individual projects to work out, hand expres- 
sion material — and watch him come to life both at school and at home. 


—Editor 


A busy child is a happy child and a happy child is a good child. 
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The Clermont, Robert Fulton's suc- 
tessful steamboat made its appear- 
ai on the Hudson River in 1807. 

e.triumph of this craft established 

inventor as a most important per- 

n in the history of transportation. 


Robert Fulton was born in 1765 
Pennsylvania and he was first 
ognized as a painter. While he 
as studying in England. Fulton be- 
e interested in mechanics. Then, 
hen his boat was found to be 
cticable, Fulton decided to give 
his time to inventing. 


He died in 1815. 


See mode! of the Clermont our March woodworking project. 
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Probably there is nothing more neces- 
sary for progressive teachers to incul- 
cate in their charges than an interest in, 
knowledge of, and reverence for the 
manifestations of nature. It is trite, of 
course, to say that in this century of 
mechanical advances quite unparalleled 
in our history our children do not come 
to such an intimate knowledge of the 
ways of nature as did the children of 
former times. Children living in rural 
areas have an excellent opportunity to 
become acquainted with the flora of 
their locality. But there is danger that, 
because of the diverse activities and 
distractions present even in more remote 
sections of the country, the intricacies 
of nature, unless carefully and ingeni- 
ously presented by you, their teachers, 
will be uninteresting to children. 

Every teacher recognizes the necessity 
of introducing children to the wonders 
of the out-of-doors but she also knows 
that this phase of natural science must 
be made alive and interesting. The 
study of nature should be vital. 

Teachers planning to embark on a 
unit study based on some plan of nature 
would do well to consider the possibili- 
ties of trees as a subject and there is no 
better season of the year to pursue this 
study than in the spring. This unit has 
such possibilities for correlation with 
other subjects that it can be made the 
most fascinating project of the year. The 
suggested course of study given herein 
should be changed to suit the needs, 
abilities, and inclinations of the class. 


Objectives 
A. To recognize the more common 
varieties of trees especially those in the 
locality of the school. 
B. To learn the fundamentals about 
the growth of trees. 
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C. To understand in some measure 
the seasonal changes in trees. 

D. To appreciate the beauty of trees 
and to become more fully aware of the 
other things in nature. 


Approach 

After a suggestion by the teacher, a 
discussion about the various natural 
manifestations which herald spring will 
undoubtedly lead to mention of the bud- 
ding trees. Then it is possible to ask 
such questions as: 

Do all trees lose their leaves in 
winter ? 

Why do the leaves of some trees fall? 

What trees are now beginning to have 
the buds which will lead to new leaves? 

Questions generalizing this subject 
should be asked by the teacher dur- 
ing the course of the discussion. She 
should aid students in answering since 
the questions are merely introduced to 
activate interest in this unit. 

Another approach is to have a child 
bring branches of a pussy willow to 
school. Many of the phenomena which 
you will want the class to study will be 
observed in the pussy willow at the same 
time the children’s interest in the sub- 
ject will be growing. 

A trip to a park which is near-by will 
lead to helpful discussions about’ ob- 
servations made there. Be sure, how- 
ever, that the children are, in part, pre- 


pared for this expedition by giving them 
a small list of things to observe. Their 
notes on the expedition will provide a 
beginning or introduction to a note- 
book. A class story of the field trip will 
sum up the individual notes: 
Class Story 
We went to the park. 


: We saw many trees. 


Our teacher told us about the trees. 
Trees have names just as people do. 
Trees grow. Trees help man. Trees 
are of different shapes. 

In the park teacher told us how the 
leaves grow. 

We learned that the roots of the tree 
feed the tree. 

We saw a sugar maple tree. From the 
sap of this tree we get maple sugar 
and maple syrup. 

When we finish our study of trees we 
shall know many more things about 
trees, 


Development 
A. Study the different parts of the 
tree: 
1. Roots 
a. Taproot 
b. Other roots — surface 
roots 
2. Trunk 
3. Crown 
a. Leaves 
b. Branches 
c. Twigs 


B. Learn how the leaves grow. 
1. Sap from roots 
2. Buds 
3. Leaves—blossoms 

C. Study the shapes of trees. It is 
easy to identify trees by their 
shapes. 

D. Study the leaves of different trees. 
This is another way to identify 
trees. 
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E. What are the uses of trees? 

Food—fruit, nuts 
Wood for homes, paper, fuel 
Birds and animals use trees 
for shelter 
Medicines 
Clothing—rayon, buttons 
Bark of cork tree gives cork 
for bottles. 
Trees prevent the soil from 
being washed away by rain. 
The roots of the tree hold soil 
in place. 

8. Trees make our parks, streets, 

highways beautiful. 

F. Trees in different seasons 
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1. Spring 
a. Sap rises in trees (ex- 
ample: sugar maple) — the 


branches turn green. 
b. Little buds on the tips of 
the twigs grow and burst into 
flowers in the leaves. 
2. Summer 
a. Different kinds of leaves 
are different in shape. 
1. Those having one lobe— 
birch 
2. Those having three lobes 
—sassafras, sycamore 
3. Those having five lobes 
—maple 
4. Those having seven lobes 
—white oak 
5. Those leaflets composed 
- of more than one leaf— 
locust, buckeye 
b. Study the surface of 
leaves. 
1. Smooth surface—waxy 
2. Underside — fuzzy, but 
still waxy 
ce. Study midrib and the 
veins in leaves. 
d. Observe the different sizes 
of leaves. 
e. Observe the various 
shades of green in leaves. 
f. Study the evergreen. 
Study the flowers and 
berries of trees. 
3. Autumn 
a. Leaves turn pretty colors. 
b. They fall to the ground. 
4. Winter 
a. Trees are bare. 
1. Exception — evergreen 
trees, firs, etc. 
b. Sap stays underground in 
the roots. 
Activities 
A. Language 
1. Complete a notebook about 
trees, adding little stories about 
the leaves, the trunk, the uses of 
trees, etc. 
2. Write short poems about trees 


bark 
fir 
ash 
bud 
elm 
nut 


to add to notebook collection. 


3. Read poems and stories about 


trees. 


Science 


Be 
2. 


3. 


5. 


Watch pussy willow develop. 
Bring different kinds of seeds 
of trees to school—acorns, ap- 
ple seeds, buckeyes, etc. Learn 
how these seeds grow into trees. 
Study the shapes of leaves, em- 
phasizing the manner in which 
leaves receive food, etc. 

Study a cross section of a 
branch or trunk of tree to dem- 
onstrate the parts of the trunk— 
how to tell the age of the tree, 
etc. 

Collect pieces of bark from dif- 
ferent trees. 


Spelling 

Here is a list of simple words with 
which primary age children can be- 
come acquainted during the course 
of this study: 


fruit 
wood 


sap 

root 

trunk 

leaf—leaves 

The abilities of the group will de- 
termine the length and variety of 
the list of new words to be learned. 


























D. Arithmetic 
1. Count the number of large veins 
in various leaves. 


2. Number the different leaves and 


the specimens as they are placed 
in the notebooks. 
E. History 
1. Become acquainted with histor- 
ical trees. 


2. Learn about Arbor Day. 
F. Art 

1. Sketch the outlines of trees and 

leaves. 

2. Make a cover for the notebooks 
using some tree motif. 

3. Make a map of the United States 
and locate the different types of 
trees which grow in the various 
sections of the country. (See 
pages 8 and 9.) 

4. Make posters using different 
colors of construction paper and 
tearing or cutting the shapes of 
the trees. Use these trees in pic- 
tures of country scenes, scenes 
in the park, etc. (See page 10.) 

5. Make a big poster showing the 
different parts of the tree. (See 
page 11.) Keep this poster for 
your museum. 

G. Final Activities 

1. If possible, plant a tree on 
Arbor Day. Take part in an 
Arbor Day program. 

2. Arrange all notebooks, art pro- 
jects, and science data in an 
attractive exhibit. 

3. Plan to add new data on trees 
to class museum. If the class 
does not have a museum, use 
this opportunity to begin build- 
ing one. 

Suggested Readings and 
Bibliography 

Childcraft Vol. 10 “Nature Excur- 
sions” 

Handbook of Nature Study by Com- 
stock 

Trees, Lillian McKee—Modern Won- 
der Book Series 

The Village Blacksmith, Longfellow. 

Trees, Joyce Kilmer 

“Blow, Winds, Blow!” and_ other 
poems by Wilhelmina Seegmiller in her 
Sing a Song of Seasons 

Nature’s Wonderland — Chapter on 
“Trees” — by Sellers, Longnecker and 
Eppler. 

The Real Tree by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes from Anthology of Children’s 
Literature, Ed. Johnson and Scott — 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Field Book of American Trees and~ 
Shrubs, Mathews — Putnam 

Forestry and Lumbering, Perry and 
Stanson, Longmans Green & Co. 

The Tree, Bjonstjerne Bjonson 
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COTTONWOOD 
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TREE MAP 


Here are pictures of many of the trees which you will study in 
the-unit on trees. Draw a big map of the United States. Place the 
map on a sheet of paper which is much larger than the map. Then 
you will have plenty of room to arrange the trees around the map. 

Draw a line from the palm tree to Florida. The palm tree is also 
found in southern California, so put another palm tree near that state 
and draw a line. Fir trees grow in the colder climates. Show where 
the fir trees grow. 


Do all the work very neatly so that your tree map will make an 
attractive display. Color the states different colors. Color the trees, 
too. 
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CIRCLE — APPLE TREE 
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PINE TREE 
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LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
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CE BE kccvarvecstxens is the 
word “Croatoan” carved on a 
tree. 























2. Under this elm tree William 
Penn, the jounder of.......... 


adapta’ , made a treaty with 
the Indians. 


























3. 


The Washington Elm at........ 


detec wul marks the place where 
George Washington took com- 
mand of the Continental Army. 





(Jamestown, Plymouth, Roanoke) 


(New York, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania) 


(Cambridge, New York, 
Williamsburg) 

















4. The Evangeline Oak in Louisi- 


ana commemorates.......... re 


immortal poem. 























5. This chestnut tree is mentioned 
in one of Longfellow’s famous 
poems. The name of the poem 
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The huge redwoods or sequoias 


II oe corginkcct duane e dalapree 





(Poe, Longfellow, Whittier) 

















7. This is a picture of the........ 


ieee anata’ which is located in 
Arizona. 











(black forest, Sherwood forest, 
petrified forest) 
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(The Village Blacksmith, 
Hiawatha, the Children’s Hour) 


Fill the blanks with your selec- 
tion from the multiple choices 
given below each picture. 


Everyone should recognize 
these famous trees and should be 
able to tell the story of each. 

Trees have played an important 
role in the history and literature 
of the United States. 


Answers will be found on page 
45. 


(Wyoming, Ohio, California 


























Every year thousands of visitors 
come to Washington, D. C., to 
see the famous Japanese...... 








(fir trees, chrysanthemums, 
cherry trees) 
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Several weeks ago there came to our 
desk copies of two booklets called 
Music Fun—Book I and Book II. (We 
understand that a third section is in 
production.) Even before we looked in- 
side, we were attracted by the charming 
symbolic designs of type of music and 
musical instruments peculiar to various 
ages and different nations and races. 
The bodies of these books confirm the 
good impression made by the cover 
designs. 

The books are classified as books on 
“theory and appreciation.” They at- 
tempt by means of simple explanations 
and diagrams to give the history of 
music, the rudiments of theory and har- 
mony, and the various instruments and 
types of musical compositions. The first 
volume has much of what might be 
termed seatwork. It begins with the 
identification of the notes of the staff 
and continues through the identification 
of instruments. The second volume 
treats of the lives of the composers, the 
problems of time, rhythm, key signa- 
tures, etc. 

There are Victor record references to 
the songs and other musical composi- 
tions used as appreciation and illustra- 
tive numbers. Altogether, Music Fun 
seems to contain just about everything 
the teacher of music could wish for her 
pupils to use. The books can be pur- 
chased from the Harter Publishing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Those teachers who find it possible to 
make use of the excellent programs of- 
fered by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company’s American School of the Air 
will find, especially in the fields of ele- 
mentary social science and literature, 
a wealth of correlating material. Since 
there are two opposing schools of 
thought on the subject of the place of 
radio in the schools, it is interesting to 
watch the development of the American 
School of the Air. It is one of the few 
nationwide programs which attempt to 


‘bring regular lessons to the children 


through the medium of radio. 


RCA Victor has introduced a new 
radio-phonograph instrument which, it 
is hoped, will be of considerable use in 
the classroom. It is powerful — reach- 
ing the far portions of even large class- 
rooms — but it is inexpensive. This is 
an admirable combination, depending, 















of course, upon what one considers in- 
expensive. However, there is no doubt 
but that this instrument will be within 
the reach of a great many teachers who 
heretofore have not been able to make 
use of a radio-phonograph. 

When there are so many features in 
music, current events, social studies, etc., 
which children ought to hear, it is almost 
imperative that each classroom be 
equipped with a radio. 


RCA Victor has recently published a 
new, complete catalogue of records. This 
is not the graded type of catalogue 
which this company has already com- 
piled, but the present book offers list- 
ings of every record published, a 
glossary and pronunciation guide, and a 
chronological chart of composers. The 
book should prove of considerable use 
to teachers in choosing music to present 
on their music appreciation programs 


‘and in lessons during the course of the 


year. 


As a program which can be cssigned 
to your music classes as outside listen- 
ing there is none better than the Sunday 
afternoon concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic orchestra. The beauti- 
fully executed music of this organiza- 
tion will go far toward making boys 
and girls increasingly aware of the 
power and loveliness of music. The 
programs are varied, bringing to the 
listener works of the classic composers 
such as Bach. Mozart, and Haydn, and 
the works of lesser known and modern 
composers such as Bruckner, Schoen- 
berg, and Weinberger. 

Not the least important features of 
these programs are the fascinating and 
informative comments by Mr. Deems 
Taylor, the consultant on music for the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company and 
a composer of considerable note. Boys 
and girls will find Mr. Taylor’s remarks 
thoroughly comprehensible and enjoy- 
able because he has the faculty for lucid 
commentaries to make even the more 
abstruse musical problems vivid and 
understandable. 










It is almost never to early to begin 
having the children hear symphonic 
music. The practice of listening to 
programs such as the Philharmonic’s 
broadcasts should be encouraged from 
the very first years which a child spends 
in school. A teacher will find her class 
more eager and attentive during lesson 
time if she has encouraged the children 
to listen to the best there is in musical 
broadcasts. 


The music of American Indians has 
been the inspiration of many famous 
composers who found in its simple, 
primitive, and emotional rhythms the 
themes from which came such compo- 
sitions as the symphony “From the 
New World.” Mrs. Laura C. Boulton 
has recorded the authentic music of the 
Indians of the states of New Mexico and 
Arizona in her album “Indiana Music of 
the Southwest.” This series follows 
Mrs. Boulton’s recordings of African 
tribal rhythms which were acclaimed by 
musicologists. 

The series has advantages not only 
for musical scholars but for the teacher 
of music appreciation and music history 
since the records illustrate the kind of 
music made by the primitive instru- 
ments used by American Indians in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 
Any teacher who can avail herself of 
these records (Victor Album P-49) will 
find an increased alertness in her pupils 
when the subject of American music is 


discussed. 


Here is a program for parents and 
teachers who want to know more about 
the children in their charge. “Children 
Also Are People” is a program con- 
ducted by specialists in practical and 
academic sides of the “child’s environ- 
ment.” Such topics as “Through the 
Eyes of Four-Year-Olds” (discussed 
February 12 on this Columbia Broad- 
casting Company’s program — time, 
Wednesdays, 3:45 PM, EST) will great- 
ly aid teachers especially who must 
please parents, children, and _ the 
community. 

There are many phases in child train- 
ing which, no matter how frequently dis- 
cussed, can be further explained and 
clarified. Comments by authorities in 
this field should. therefore, be welcomed 
by all who have the interest of the 
child at heart. 
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CLEANLINESS 
WINDMILL 


Make one large windmill by dividing 
your class into groups. One group will 
have charge of making the body of the 
windmill; another, the arms; another, the 
decoration; etc. Each pupil will make his 
own “Tidiness Chart” as shown in the 
illustration. The legends on the arms of 
the windmill should be changed to ffi the 


class. 


Each morning the class is inspected. 
The teacher spins the windmill and which- 
ever legend appears on top will be the one 
on which the class is inspected for the day. 
Those who pass the inspection receive a 
gold star on their “Tidiness Charts.” A 


new chart is made for each week. 


Since the cuildren do not know on what 
they are to be inspected, all the points 
must be in order to insure receiving a gold 
star. The teacher might give a prize to 
the pupil who, at the end of the month, has 


the most gold stars. 


The children should plan aecorations 
for their individua: cards and these should 


be different from week to week. 
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The fifth-grade teacher whose class 
has mastered the fundamentals ut unison 
sight singing, should’ not hesitate to 
undertake part singing. The previous 
training should have developed a cer- 
tain amount of self-confidence, the 
ability to reproduce a mental concept of 
a tone, and an accurate sense of rhythm. 
The child is ready for new worlds to 
conquer; part singing is one of them. 

To teach part singing requires more 
of the teacher as well as of the class. 
The teacher. should learn both parts of 
the song accurately; she should be able 
to carry one part while she hears an- 
other; she should be able to evaluate 
the correctness of a chord in which she 
is carrying one part. 

If the teacher’s ear is not accurate, 
she would do well to play the parts 
separately, until she knows the tune in 
each, then play them together to hear 
the correct harmony. This procedure 
will enable her to hear which part is 
off pitch, when she is working with the 
entire group. 

Before beginning two-part work, the 
teacher may need to rearrange the 
seating plan for music. As usual, the 
most dependable voices should be in 
the rear of the room. If they are not 
evenly balanced on both sides of the 
room, the teacher should change seats 
so that some of the best voices are on 
each side. 

The teacher may discover some’ boys 
who, because of greater maturity or 
physical development, have heavier 
voices. Sometimes these lads are mono- 
tones; sometimes they appear to be so 
because they do not know how to handle 
their singing voices. These boys should 
be placed in the middle row or rows, 
so that they carry second part all the 
time — although the other children 
alternate. 

It is true that these boys often sing 
an octave below the other children; if 
that is their range, they must be per- 
mitted to do so. However, they fre- 
quently will sing higher with a group 
than they do by themselves; the effort 
to sound like the rest of the children 
will lead them to such imitation. Such 
students must be cautioned never to sing 
so high or so low that their throats 
hurt or a sound is difficult to produce. 
At this time their voices frequently have 
a much narrower range than they will 
have at maturity. Provision must be 
made for this limitation. A wise teacher 
will treat these changing voices as a 
natural phenomenon. If she accepts 
them casually and suggests that these 
boys sing lightly in order to protect 
their voices while they are developing, 
the boys will not try to imitate a fog- 
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horn in action. It is to be expected 
that these boys will not always do well 
even with the best of intentions. Their 
voices are not always manageable nor 
predictable. If the class attitude is one 
of respect for effort—an attitude that 
should have been inculcated from the 
first day of school—the boys will laugh 
at their own mistakes; and the class will 
laugh WITH not AT them. There are 
songs whose delicacy and charm are 
ruined by heavy voices, even in second 
part. The teacher then might tell them, 
in a casual aside, that their voices will 
add too much volume to that song; they 
should listen rather than participate. 

To offset this song in which the chang- 
ing voices do not join, choose, as the 
next two-part song, a number in which 
a heavy second part is desirable. That 
will keep the boys interested and will- 
ing lo work. 

The above consideration may appear 
to be a deviation from the subject. Ac- 
tually it bears a close relationship. At- 
tempting a new procedure requires con- 
fidence; confidence in the students as 
to their own capabilities, the friendli- 
ness and understanding of the group 
toward everyone, and the sympathetic 
interest and guidance of the teacher. 

Before attempting a two-part song, 
the teacher should give the class some 
drills in two parts. Sometimes these 
drills are introduced in fourth grade 
and reviewed in the fifth. Usually, they 
need to be thoroughly reviewed, if not 
presented anew. The easiest way is to 
rote the drills to the class, then show 
them how the drili looks on a musical 
staff. When they have memorized it by 
rote, they enjoy singing it from the pic- 
ture; it encourages the children to see 
what complicated music they can sing. 

One such simple and harmonious 
tonal drill is built on the scale. To 
avoid confusion the teacher draws the 
ladder on the board. (See the October 
Junior Arts and Activities for a picture 
of the ladder.) 

“Children, the right side will sing UP 


the ladder, no faster than usual. When 
they sing the number ‘three,’ tue left 
side will begin at the number ‘one.’ 
This is not a race, so which side will 
finish first? Which side will sing alone 
at the top of the ladder? Both sides 
listen carefully to the pitch for ‘one’ 
because you will both begin there.” 

The teacher sounds the pitch of “one” 
on her pitch pipe. It might be D above 
middle C or first line E depending upon 
how many lower voices are in the group. 
The class hum the pitch and begin the 
scale. When it is time for the left side 
to begin, the teacher will probably have 
to join them as well as give them the 
signal to sing. 

The teacher should endeavor to keep 
the time rhythmic, as well as accurate. 
If the class does well, the left side 
should begin. When the class sings the 
ascending scale well, the teacher might 
say, “Suppose we walk down hill this 
time. When the first part, those who 
begin first in this case, have reached 
number ‘six’ the second part may start 
with number ‘eight.’ Again the sides 
reverse if they do well. 

After this drill the teacher continues, 
“You have learned how to sing a two- 
part drill. Wouldn’t you like to see how 
that would look when written on a 
staff?” 

The teacher draws a staff on the 
board, then puts in the notes for one 
part, the first. “This is first part. Let 
us hear the left side sing it. 

“Very well. Right side, get ready to 
sing your part, by yourself, as I write 
it on the board.” As the children slowly 
sing the scale, the teacher writes in the 
notes BELOW the part marked “first.” 

“Now children, this is the picture of 
what you sang together. I shall give you 
the pitch and I want you to look at your 
part on the board as you sing it. Right 
side may sing ‘first’ part this time.” 

Next class period the group should 
sing the drill from memory, and should 
try various combinations of parts. With 
some it is now possible to substitute 
“loo” for numbers or syllables. 

This requires effort, but most children 
enjoy the harmonic effect they are pro- 
ducing. Furthermore, it trains their ears 
to discriminate between harmonious 
combinations of tones and discordant 
ones. 

Another twépart drill is more com- 
plicated. One part sings the ascending 
scale, while the other part sings only 
the tonic chord or arpeggio, 1-3-5-8. In 
this drill both parts start together on 
“one.” 

The first part, singing the scale, starts 
up the scale very slowly. The second 
part holds the name and pitch of “one” 
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uniil the first part reaches “three.” Then 
the second part joins the first on “three” 


and holds it until the first part sings. 


“five” which both sing at the same time. 
The second part holds “five” until the 
first part sings “eight” which both sing 
together. The descending scale is just 
reverse. This drill should also be taught 
by rote, then sung from the blackboard. 

If the class respond well to these 
drills they may be ready for a two-part 
song in their books. If they seem over- 
whelmed by the appearance of two-part 
music, the teacher might give them some 
board drills in reading from a staff up- 
on which two parts are written. In that 
case she would select a part of the first 
two-part song she intends to study. The 
intensive work at the board will then 
have an immediate application. 


If it is not the appearance but the 
sound that confuses the group, learn or 
review any known rounds. These should 
be taught as unison songs then divided 
into two or three parts, depending upon 
the requirements of the song. 

This work has one objective: to pre- 
pare the children for a new activity, and 
to do it in such a way that they feel 
eager and adequate. Each teacher must 
determine for herself when her group is 
ready to study a two-part song in their 
music readers. 

In choosing the first two -part song, 
the teacher should consider several fac- 
tors. The tune should be easy to sing; 
the words should be suitable to the sea- 
son and the group interests; the har- 
mony should be bland and appealing; 
the harmony should, if possible, repeat 
an entire phrase or numerous fig- 
ures; if the second part repeats a part 
sung previously by the first part, it is 
just that much easier; the song chosen 
should be short; it should involve no 
new time or tune problems; if possible 
it should be so written that part of the 
song is unison and only part of it 
harmony. 

It is important that the group learn 
the first part-song with as little effort 
and trouble as possible. It is equally 
important that it be a song that they 
will enjoy singing after they have learn- 
ed it. If the teacher miscalculates the 
ability of her group, it is better to drop 
the song than to struggle through it to 
the bitter end. 

When the teacher has chosen her num- 
ber, her next problem is that of presen- 
tation. If the unison section comes first, 
teach that in one period, as one does a 
unison song, noting all the problems of 
time, key, and tonal relationship. If the 
song begins with two-parts the teacher 
has several alternatives. She may divide 
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the room and ask each part to study 
their own numbers; she may ask every- 
one to study the easier part; or she may 
ask all the children to work out the part 
which she has determined, beforehand, 
will probably be the more difficult for 
the group. The last course may be pref- 
erable with the average group. If all 
the children learn the harder part, in 
unison, it wiil not be so difficult for 
those assigned to it later to sing it in 
harmony. Moreover, at this level, most 
of the children will be able to carry 
either part, vocally, and should get ex- 
perience in both. In some songs, the 
range of the easier part or the tune is 
such that one does not wish to assign an 
entire section to it. In that case it is 
possible to select a few children whose 
voices are flexible to carry the one part. 

In some texts, the two parts are writ- 
ten on separate staves. In most cases 
the two are written so that all the stems 
in FIRST part go UP; all the stems in 
SECOND part go DOWN. The teacher 
should lead the group to notice which 
plan is used in their new song. 

“Let us all read the second part, in 
the first staff. Heads down when you are 
ready to sing.” 

If the group includes some self-con- 
scious little soprano soloists, they may 
say that they cannot sing low. Occasion- 
ally a child has a voice of such lightness 
and fragility that it is unwise to let him 
sing the second part. That is the ex- 
ception, however. Most music texts are 
so written that even the second part does 
not go below a soprano’s range. The 
teacher should ask such children to sing 
alone, either in class or after school, to 
determine their range and voice quality. 
If these children sing a scale that de- 
scends to B below C without any difficul- 
ty or change in quality, they are able to 
carry either part without any injury to 
their voices. 

When the group have learned the en- 
tire second part, the teacher may wish to 
check their knowledge of the tune with 
“loo.” While they are singing “loo” 
the teacher might carry the first part, 
very softly, to give the group an idea of 
the harmony in the song. This is an 
incentive to them to do their best. 

The first part should be sight-read 
similarly. Before the two parts are put 
together the teacher may need to call 
attention to places in the score where 
both parts sing one note, or where one 
part ascends as the other descends, or 
perhaps to a difference in the rhythm. 
The children who have noted these items 
before they sing will not become con- 
fused when they hear these differences 
between the two parts. 


Some teachers find it best to check 
the class’ knowledge of a part with num- 
bers. Because the groups do not sing the 
same numbers, this is sometimes con- 
fusing. “Loo” is satisfactory, if the 
group are accustomed to keeping the 
place in the staff by pointing as they 
sing. Otherwise both parts lose their 
places when they are singing. 

With older children it may be advis- 
able to work with only one phrase at 
a time, part by part. This is necessary 
if one has children who can carry only 
one part. In the average group in the 
fifth grade, the few boys who cannot 
learn the first part may rest while the 
other children are studying. It also 
gives the teacher a chance to check up 
on the individual problems whether they 
be of time, tune, or use of the voice. 

In many songs it is possible to alter- 
nate parts between verses, so that one 
side of the room sings first part in one 
stanza, the other part sings first in the 
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next stanza, and so on. The boys in the | 


middle row, of course, sing second part 
throughout. If the teacher tells the 
group that the part that carries the 
hard section better will sing it all the 


time hereafter, the children will rise to 
the occasion and compete for the honor. } 


In some songs, one part is definitely 
subordinate to the other. In that case 
the group singing the principal part 
should be permitted to sing with more 
volume than the lesser part. Occasion- 
ally the first part is like a high obbligato 
to the second part. 

A wise teacher will not plan to have 
two two-part songs at the sight-reading 
stage at the same time. The process is 


difficult, and requires concentration. To 


offset intensive work on a new song, the 
class might read a simple unison song 
at sight on “loo”; they might have a 
spirited drill in ear-training or theory; 
they might learn a beautiful art song or 
the words and music to a folk game. 

If possible, the class should start 
work on a new two-part song the first 
music period in the week. If they have 
several periods, they should finish the 
song, or at least be ready to review it 
by the end of the week, so that a new 
one can be introduced the next week. 
If one song has stressed’ the first part, 
the teacher might choose next a song 
that shows off the second part. If the 
theme of the one is unreal and the treat- 
ment fairylike, the next should be real- 
istic, to satisfy the needs of the average 
boy. 

By such procedures, the teacher will 
be able to encourage all the group to 
try their best to contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of the class. 
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| And we'll eat our rice with chopsticks, 


LETS G0 BY 'PLANE 


by 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 


Oh, if you would like to travel 


And distant countries see, 





You may step into my airplane 
And ride along with me. 


We'll gather tulips in the land 

That’s lower than the sea; 

We'll clump about in wooden shoes, 
Beside the Zuider Zee. 














The lofty mountains we shall climb, 
And with the children ski, 


We'll eat our cheese and drink goat's 
milk. 


How happy we shall be! 








On a bed that’s made of bamboo, 
We shall rest beneath a tree, 
Where bananas grow in bunches, 


And coconuts are free. 





We shall visit in an igloo 
And take a ride, maybe— 
Upon a dog sled on the land, 
In a kayak on the sea. 









































We shall nod and bow politely, 


And sip our cups of tea, 


In the land of Hop Sing Lee. 

















And when we've traveled far and wide, 
Over land and sea, 
We'll fly our airplane home again, 


And land quite happily. 














Write the names of the countries which you think 


fit the verses. 


The pictures will help you. 
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Billy and Johnny 


Billy is Irish; 

So is Johnny. 

When they play polite consequences 
They are very funny. 


This is a game 

They play at school, 

One imposes a consequence 
When the other breaks a rule. 


When Johnny forgot 

To say a polite, “Thank you,” 
Billy used John’s skates all day— 
Bright and sharp and new. 


And when Billy walked 

Right in the door, 

When he knew that he should 
Let teacher go before— 


“For that error,” said Johnny, 
“I'd like in my possession, 
Your red coasting sled, 
Three rides in succession.” 


When Johnny and Billy, 

Out walking one day, 

Forgot to raise their hats 

As Bill’s mother passed that way; 


Billy and Johnny 
Decided at once, 
For this error of both, they’d ask 


Teacher to name a consequence, 


“Of course,” said their teacher, 
“This courtesy you neglected, 
But I’m pleased to note the error 
Both of you detected. 


“So you may draw. 

In honor of Saint Patrick’s Day, 

A very handsome Irishman 

With shining blackthorn shillelagh; 


“A tall, wide hat, 

A coat, very, very green: 
Remembering a Saint as gracious 
As ever could be seen.” 


—by Jessie McDiarmid 
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Most boys and girls like to have little reminders so that 
they can more easily remember to be courteous to everyone. 
Pick out several examples of good manners which no one 
should forget, and write them on the board. Then, make a 
big poster—everyone in the class will help—which shows — 
one example of courtesy. Make a different poster each week. — 
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We are, this month, ae aN en- 
thusiastic about the projects connected 
with the unit on Brazil. The relief map 
of Brazil marked with the products and 
animals common to this great country 
will make an impressive exhibit aside 
from the fact that making this map is a 
valuable experience for the child-learn- 
ers. An additional suggestion: clay 
models of the products, hardened, then 
painted with tempera colors, will fit 
more completely into the design of the 
clay-modeled map. 

On page 22 you will find suggestions 
for a diorama based on the growing, 
processing, and marketing one of the 
important products of Brazil—rubber. 


Have you ever noticed how often your 
mother buys coffee? Where does the cof- 
fee tree grow? Where do the tires on 
your automobile have their beginning? 

The continent of South America has 
made many wonderful and important 
contributions to the lives of all of us as 
we have seen in our studies of this great 
land. But there is no republic in South 
America from which so many different 
products can be obtained as Brazil. 
There are two things which we should 
remember about Brazil—they will help 
us to understand what a great country 
it is. The first is that it is very large, 
bigger than the whole of the United 
States (without Alaska, of course). The 
second fact is that vast parts of the 
country are unexplored and the prod- 
ucts which these sections may yield to 
make our living more enjoyable are still 
untried. We may expect big things from 
Brazil! 

But now, let us talk about the prod- 
ucts for which Brazil, at present, is so 
well known. 

Coffee is of the greatest importance. 
As you can see from the relief map, the 
land in Brazil rises to real highlands a 
short distance from the seacoast and it 
is here—where the tropical sun is very 
hot but where the more cooling breezes 
blow—that the land is. so well suited 
to raising coffee. The fact that this crop 
may be raised so near the-seacoast makes 
it possible to ship this most’ valuable 
of Brazilian products to all parts of the 
world with much greater ease than 
would be the case if coffee were grown 
far inland. 

Coffee, before it is ground, is called 
a “bean” or a “berry” but in reality 
neither of these words is exactly ap- 
plicable. Coffee is the seed of a fruit 
which is something like a cherry. It 
grows on trees which are planted by the 
plantation owners and carefully pruned 






and tended*’so that the truit can be 
picked easily. If the trees were not 
pruned, they would grow as tall as 
twenty feet and then it would be very 
difficult to pick the fruit containing the 
coffee beans.. 

After the coffee has been picked, it 
is dumped into tanks of water where 
the unripe berries float and thus can be 
picked out. The next operation is to 
remove the pulp from the ‘seeds. They 
are then dried and the hull of the seed 
is removed. Thé coffee is not roasted 
and ground until it reaches its destin- 
ation because much of the good flavor 
will be lost if the coffee is ground too 
soon. 

In Brazil the people drink coffee many 
times a day from very small cups. 
There are many shops called coffee 
shops in Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
of Brazil; in Santos, the port from 
which a great deal of coffee is shipped; 
in Sao Paulo where the coffee is pack- 
ed; and in many other cities in Brazil 
where the friendly people gather to 
drink coffee and to talk and discuss 
their problems. 

Since coffee contains some stimulants, 
it is not considered good for boys and 
girls to drink. 

In the almost endless forests which 
border the great Amazon River—the 
largest in the world—there are a great 
many trees which, growing in their wild 
state, yield many valuable products 
upon which much of the wealth and 
prosperity of Brazil depends. Some 
trees have very hard wood and are good 
for building furniture and ships. These 
are teak. mahogany, and rosewood. 
Other trees produce the light woods 
which are used, among other things, to 
make toy airplanes. 

Brazil has fruit ae oe one 
of the more important; nut trees—-coco- 
nuts, pecans, etc. All these grow wild 
in the jungles and it is a large but 
profitable struggle to cultivate them 
for marketing. 

Perhaps the most famous of all the 
trees of Brazil is the rubber tree. In late 
years this product has not been so im- 
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BRAZIL 


(Editor’s Note) This is the third of a 
series of units on the South American 
republics. While designed particularly 
for the intermediate grades, there are 
features of these units which can, with 
some changes. be adopted for the lower 
grades. 


portant because early in the history of 
the automobile, in order to provide rub- 
ber for tires, the rubber trees of Brazil 
were almost exhausted. Rubber is ob- 
tained by cutting into the bark of the 
tree and letting the whitish “milk” flow 


or drip into pails. The pails are 
gathered and then the “milk” is pro- 
cessed. 


Once the great size of Brazil is un- 
derstood, it is easy to see how there 
can be tropical fruits in the northern 
part of the country and cattle ranches 
and corn fields. The cattle ranches are 
somewhat similar to those of the western 
United States; they are, in some cases, 
large enough to have their own rail- 
road systems. 

In Brazil a ‘great deal of sugar cane 
is grown. It flourishes and it is not at 
all unusual for the cane to be ten feet 
tall. ’ 

All these are products of the land 
in Brazil; but there is one crop which, 
although not as yet grown on a very 
large scale, may one day be the most 
profitable product of the country. The 
product is cotton. You know how our 
southern farmers are troubled by an 
insect called the boll weevil which de- 
stroys so much cotton. once it is pres- 
ent in a cotton field. In Brazil, how- 
ever, cotton may be raised unharmed 
by this pest. And ‘the cotton which 
grows so well in almost all parts of 
Brazil is the long staple variety which 
is one of the most valuable kinds. 

Without any great stores of minerals, 
Brazil would still be a rich, agricultural 
country. But, there are gold, iron, coal, 
manganese, diamonds. and other gems 
in the highlands of Brazil. Many of her 
deposits of minerals are as yet* un- 
touched. 

While, for the most part, we have 
discussed the products of Brazil, we 
should say a word about the history of 
this great land. Brazil holds the dis- 
tinction of being the only country in the 
New World from which an Old World 
empire was governed. 

Before Brazil declared her indepen- 
dence from Portugal, the royal family 

(Continued on page 43) 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 
(An “Extra” Activity Unit) 

Teachers are continually seeking 
something different for “extra” activ- 
ties. The old “seatwork” has been con- 
sidered “taboo” by modern educators. 

et little has been offered to replace it. 

The “extra” activity project is not 
designed as a class unit although it 
Avan be used successfully in that manner. 
Mnstead, the project is discussed with 
Zhe group so that all will thoroughly 
Hunderstand the proceedings and have a 
Mnental picture of its workings. The 
project is a “growing project,” each 
qember being invited to contribute to 
it whenever the opportunity permits. 
‘There are times when several members 
f the class may complete their work 
Rarly, may be excluded from extra drill, 
tic. At that time these pupils are free 
o make an addition to the project. 
thers may make their contributions 
rough work done at home, after school. 
n rainy days, etc. This permits every 
Jnterested member of the class to share 
1. the project. 

An activity project must be selected 


7 by the group through group discussion. 





















Although many units are possible, the 
‘Signs of Spring” project is most timely 
pt present. For simplicity of explana- 
ion, this unit will be considered herein. 
li PROCEDURE 
|) Once the unit has been selected by 
popular vote, a title should be created. 
Bhi} Mhis is followed by a group discussion 
op! the many signs of spring. Pupils 
‘Jghould suggest signs that have been wit- 
ustry | : 
— during the current year as well 
s those recalled from past experiences. 
Mertain rules governing the procedures 
aes ust be established to prevent duplica- 
sire ikon, thereby making the project too 
arge. For example, if one pupil sees a 
affodil in bloom, and manages proper- 
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arrang 


e bac 
y. bright 
My to illustrate that “sign of spring 
ccording to the time allowed for the 
ketch, no other pupil should illustrate 
e same “sign of spring.” 

As the “signs of spring” are illus- 
ated, they are assembled around the 
vom in frieze fashion. Uniformity of 
ize must be followed to eliminate a 
Sf Bit or miss” looking project when as- 
baf—Bembled. 12” x 18” drawing paper is 
n ideal size to use. Larger sizes could 
é used, but certainly anything smaller 

an 12” x 18” is not recommended. 
One of the first pages to be added to 
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the unit would be the “title page.” 
Fig. (1). This could be placed on a 
competitive basis wherein several stu- 
dents could make a title page, the best 
to be selected by popular vote. How- 
ever, pupils voicing their choice should 
use sound art principles as reasons for 
their choice to avoid “personality” con- 
tests. 

Many indications of spring will pre- 
sent themselves to the watchful student. 
A number of these are illustrated herein. 

Fig. (2)—The first robin 

Fig. (3)—Easter flowers 

Fig. (4)—First butterfly 

Fig. (5)—Our neighbor washing win- 

dows 

Fig. (6)—Mr. Smith planting bulbs 

Fig. (7)—Big brother beating rugs 

Fig. (8)—Spinning tops and playing 

jacks 

Fig. (9)—Flying kites 

Fig. (10)—Skipping rope 

Fig. (11)—Shooting marbles 

Fig. (12)—Spring showers 

Fig. (13)—Painting the house next 

door 

Fig. (14)—New homes being built 

Fig. (15)—A trip to the fishing pond 

Many other spring suggestions will 
be presented: Easter, Palm Sunday, 
April Fools’ Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
house cleaning, new birds from the 
south, making gardens, etc. 

As each illustration is presented by a 
member of the class, it is placed be- 
side the others already exhibited around 
the room. Several inches should be 
left between each so as not to create 
the impression of being crowded. 

EVALUATION 

Frequent class discussions should be 
made to obtain the maximum education- 
al value from the project. After a few 
drawings have been accumulated, a 
group evaluation will be most profit- 
able. At times it will be found that a 
few corrections in tone or color arrange- 
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Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
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ment will considerably improve a draw- 
ing. Pupils will be anxious to do their 
best and will want to make these cor- 
rections. These more formal group dis- 
cussions will also renew interest in the 
unit and will refresh the mind of those 
not having contributed to the. project. 
FILING 

After the project has served its pur- 
pose, it is not necessary to throw the 
drawings away or to return them to the 
pupils. Quite often the young artists 
will consent having their work made 
into a bound booklet to be added to the 
classroom library. There are many pos- 
sible ways of making books and teach- 
ers are urged to consult a good text on 
methods of binding before attempting 
this portion of project. 

OTHER POSSIBLE ACTIVITIES 

When the kite season reaches its 
popularity, some pupils may be inter- 
ested in making kites in the classroom. 
Teachers have reported instances where 
entire groups have selected this as a 
class project as kite flying is just as 
popular with girls as boys. Large rolls 
of white wrapping paper and thin sticks 
or dowl sticks are needed as well as a 
quantity of strong string. Most boys 
know the method of constructing a kite 
and can demonstrate the procedure to 
those who do not know. Many booklets 
are available on kite construction. 

The large white surface on the face 
of the kite affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to create illustrations or designs 
tu be painted with poster paint. These 
should be simple, very large, and freely 
executed so as to show from a distance. 

Other activities are: model cities, 
spring posters, cleanup programs, a 
community flower garden, butterfly and 
bird designs, etc. 

Teachers trying the “SIGNS OF 
SPRING” project will be amply re- 
warded by the interest shown by the 
pupil response. 
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A UNIT STUDY OF THE STATE OF 


=NEW YORK 


INTRODUCTION. Recognizing the 
fact that many curricula provide for 
studies of the states in conjunction with 
environmental investigations, and recog- 
nizing, too, that JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES cannot present each of the 
forty-eight in a complete unit, we have 
chosen New York state for our consider- 
ation. New York, besides being one of 
our important states, is typical in that 
it has industrial areas, many farms pro- 
ducing various crops, mountains, 
valleys, waterways, and an abundance 
of historical associations. We, there- 
fore, fee] that an outline of a unit study 
written around this state can be altered 
with sufficient ease to make the outline 
applicable to other states and to make 
it, for this reason, a very definite help 
to teachers everywhere. Lower grades 
may very well make a study of their 
state and in the intermediate and upper 
grades such studies are: necessary and 
are generally so considered 


I. Approach 

A. Discuss some scenic or historical 
section of New York. Perhaps some of 
the children have visited that state and 
have seen the section mentioned. If the 
teacher has gone to New York she can 
describe the different.sections and thus 
arouse interest. 

B. Read books which have New York 
backgrounds. Books by Washington 
Irving, James Fenimore Cooper are ex- 
cellent as is Along the Erie Towpath by 
Meadowcroft. 


II. Development 

A. Bring highway maps of New York 
and have the children use them in their 
study of the state. Planning an imagin- 
ary trip in which the more interesting 
and important places are visited will be 
a most helpful procedure. 

B. Discuss the physical features, the 
cities, the products of New York. 

C. Discuss the history of New York 
including its discovery, its settlement by 
the Dutch, ete. 

D. Plan the culminating activities. 
Appoint certain groups to conduct and 
arrange them. 

Ill. Correlating Activities 
A. Language 
1. Groups of children will write for 
information about New York. This will 


provide good experience in __ letter 
writing. 

2. Write stories based on the infor- 
mation acquired through individual 


research. 
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. Conduct oral discussions on the 
sail and historical characters of New 
York. The importance of oral dis- 
cussions cannot be. overemphasized; the 
children learn poise, good spoken 
language. how to speak entertainingly 
and well. 

B. Arithmetic 

1. Computing mileage on _ the 
imaginary trip through New York will 
not only aid the children’s arithmetic 
but will give them the experience of 
using scales of distances. 

2. A comparison of the values of 
the products of New York with those of 
the entire nation is a valuable lesson in 
percentages. 

C. Social Studies 

1. Discuss the problems connected 
with the many people of various nation- 
alities who live in New York, especially 
in New York City. 

2. Discuss the opportunities for 
education in New York. 

3. Are there any Indians in New 
York? Where are their reservations? 

D. Geography in Social Studies 

]. Discuss the facts which make 
New York and New York City such 
great centers of commerce and industry. 
This will include the canal system, the 
railroads, the harbor of New York, etc. 

2. The children should learn about 
the mountains — the Adirondacks, Cat- 
skills, etc. 

3. What are the large cities of New 
York? Has their location anything to 
do with their size? 

E. History in Social Studies 

Here is a section of activities in 
which even the youngest children can 
take part. The very simplest facts about 
the Indian tribes can be learned. The 
purchase of Manhattan Island, the early 
history of the American Revolution, and 
the story of the Erie Canal, are exciting 
and intelligible even to smal! children. 

F. Science 

1. Study the industries and 
erals of New York. 

2. Learn how salt is prepared for 
inarketing. 

3. Study the simpler facts about 
electricity. 

G. Health — Safety 

1. Study the measures taken to pro- 
vide New York City with water. milk, 
food of all kinds. 

2. Study the need for safety meas- 
ures in the state forest preserves. 

G. Art 
1. Make a mural depicting the his- 


min- 


tory of New York from the time of 
Henry Hudson to the present. 

2. Draw a large travel map of New 
York state showing points of interest to 
be visited on an imaginary tour. Mark 
sections of the state known for fruit 
growing. dairying, mining, etc. 

3. Make a scrapbook of the stories 
of Irving and Cooper. Sketch the locale 
of the story chosen, etc. 

4. Perhaps your class would find 
making a diorama of scenes from The 
Legend. of Sleepy Hollow, the Leather- 
stocking Tales, Last of the Mohicans, 
etc., a most interesting and instructive 
activity. It will help arouse a desire 
to read some of these excellent examples 
of American literature. 

5. Draw a map on which are 
marked the points of historical signi- 
ficance. Seeing the places where were 
Fort Ticonderoga, the Battle of Sara- 
toga, the route of the Erie Canal, etc., 
will aid immeasurably in the children’s 
appreciation of the romance of Ameri- 
can history. 

IV. Culminating Activities 

1. Prepare an exhibit of all the 
products of New York which it is pos- 
sible for the children to collect. These 
should be neatly marked and, perhaps, 
keyed with a map of the state. 

2. Write and produce a play based 
on some episode in the history of New 
York or on some story which has been 
written about New York. 

3. Display all material which the 
children have gathered concerning New 
York. 

1. Place the art 
exhibit. 

From this study. we believe you will 
find the children taking an increased in- 
terest in the history and geography of 
their country. That is important if we 
wish to produce citizens proud of their 
heritage. 


activities in the 


Bibliography and Suggested 
Readings: 

Britannica. Junior—Vol. 9 

How Colonial Cities Grew by 
E. Martz 

A History of Travel in America by 

Seymour Dunbar 

Railroads and Rivers by Clark 

National Geographic Magazine — Nov- 

ember 1933 and November 1930 

Stories of American History by Gordy 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and other 
Stories by Washington Irving 

Stories by James Fenimore Cooper 
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HISTORIC NEW YORK 


The state of New York has some 
of the nation’s most important his- 
torical monuments. The map shown 
here gives some of them. From your 
study of New York, you should be 
able to add many more. 





(1) Samiuel de Champlain visited 
New York in 1609. 


(2) Ethan Allen and the “Green 
Mountain Boys” captured Fort Ti- 
conderoga in 1775. 
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(3) Home of Hiawatha on Lake 
Oneida. 


(4) Route of the Erie Canal from 
i a 4 Xa 4 Buffalo to Albany. 
yy HIAWATHA foe eae ; : a (5) “Long House” where the pow- 
i --7 pears : e<e erful Iroquois Indians met. 
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(6) Cooperstown, the birthplace 
of baseball. 


(7) Albany, the state capital. 
North of Albany, at Saratoga, de- 
cisive battles of the Revolution were 
fought. 


x 7 “3 (8) The Hudson River where the 
= CooPERs 


demonstrated in 1807. 


(9) West Point. an important 
stronghold during the Revolution 
and now the site of the United States 
Military Academy. 


(10) New York City which, as 
New Amsterdam, the Dutch bought 
for, it is said, twenty-four dollars. 


(11) Oyster Bay. Long Island. 
Many persons visit the tomb of 
Theodore Roosevelt, onetime presi- 
dent of the United States, who lived 
here. 
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THE RIDE UF ILHABUD CRANE 


From THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW /,, WASHINGTON IRVING 


This is a picture to make your hair, too, stand on end. Poor Ichabod 
is being pursued by the headless rider who looks, in the picture, as 
though he were about ready to throw his head in the direction of 
Master Crane. 


“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” is full of thrills and, once anyone 


has read it, he wants to read all the stories in Washington Irving's 


“Sketch Book” — “Rip Van Winkle.” “The Pine Tree Shillings,” etc. 


This picture will make an excellent cover for a book of sketches 
based on the different stories which Washington Irving and other New 
York authors wrote. The book should include drawings of stories by 
Irving. James Fenimore Cooper. O. Henry. and many others. Do not 
forget the stories of living writers when you are planning your notebook. 
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PADDLES 





NAIL PADDLES 
INTO PLACE 
WITH SMALL 
BRADS 


THICK CARDBOARD 


AS SPOOL 


GS SMALL SILK 

o THREAD SPOOL 
NAIL OR GLUE 
INTO PLACE 


MARCH WOODWORKING PROJECT 
The CLERMONT 


These pictures give all the directions for making a model of Robert 
Fulton’s steamboat. Be sure to sand all the parts so that they will be 
smooth and so that you can paint them easily. You can use enamels 
for the wooden parts, but the smoke stack, because it is made of a card- 





Two PIECES OF 
WOOD NAILED 
TOGETHER_> 
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board mailing tube, will look better if painted with tempera or water 
colors. 
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THE ROBIN 


Who is that chirping up in 
the tree, 


Singing as gaily as can be? 


Only the robin can make 
such song! 


Sing, little redbreast, all day 
long. 


You bring the grandest 
season, too— 


Nobody heralds the spring 
like you. 


Little bird. welcome! You're 
here to stay. 


Only the winter can chase 
you away. 
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The Seventh of a Series of Travel Activities 
by MARIE G. MERRILL 


References: The Spell of Arcadia by 
Frank Oliver Call. In Old Natchez by 
Catherine Zan Cort. see the January and 
February issues of Junior Arts and 
\ctivities. 

Class Work: nature study. music, cos- 
tumes. stories of the Old South. 

Auditorium Natchez Fes- 
tival. 

Radio Programs: 


program: 
Dramatize stories 
and incidents in history of this part of 
the country. 
Automobile route suggested by Chi- 
cago Motor Club. 
% 


* 


“Another surprise.” father almost 
shouted as he came into the hotel room 
in New Orleans. Then he told mother 
and Orchid and Bud that a friend had 
just invited them all to drive with him 
to the west coast. 

“And here is another surprise—a trip 
to the gardens at Natchez. Mississippi. 
and back to New Iberia. the Evangeline 
country.” 

How mother smiled at the thrilling 
thought of seeing the gardens at 
Natchez! 

“To date, we haven’t made plans for 
what sights we shall see after we leave 
San Antonio,” father added. 

“The Alamo, the Alamo,” shouted 
Bud. “Oh boy, oh boy! What kind of 
car shall we have?” 

“Just a good, dependable car,” dad 
told him. 


Father's friend. Mr. Ross. was waiting 
in his “dependable” car when the family 
appeared. 

“Mother. Orchid. Bud—Mr. Ross.” 

Mother voiced her appreciation of his 
offer of sharing his trip. 

“It certainly is a grand idea, Mr. 
Ross.” said Bud. 

“Suppose: you and Orchid just call 
me Uncle Charlie. We are going to have 
a long ride and a lot of fun together.” 

“O K.” said Bud. 

They drove on highway 61 to Natchez. 

“When do we get there?” asked 
Orchid. 

“In time for dinner this evening. The 
trip takes about’seven hours.” 
“Dad. what is that song 
Uncle Charlie are humming?” 

“That is ‘Ole Man River.’ There he 
is right over there—the Mississippi. This 
road is named for that song.” 

When they reached the hotel in Natch- 
ez. everyone was hungry and ready 
for the good meal which was served to 
them. Then the children decided to “turn 
in” so that they could be up early to 
begin the journey through the Natchez 
gardens. The pilgrimage would take two 
days. 

“Guide, sir? Show you through the 
gardens.” 

“No, thank you.” As the man left 
them, Mr. Ross said, “Never take a 
guide except one of those assigned to 
you at the festival headquarters in the 


you and 


Masonic Temple.” 

The party’s tour of the town be- 
gan at Connelly’s Tavern. There Major 
Ellicott raised the American flag for 
the first time in this part of America and 
in so doing defied the Spanish authority. 

Major Ellicott. the children learned, 
was a close friend of George Washing- 
ton. laid out the ‘boundary line between 
the Spanish territory and the United 
States. and worked with L’Enfante in 
planning the city of Washington. Ellicott 
also helped to survey the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

The tavern. Orchid and Bud thought. 
is just bursting with history. 

“Later in the inn, Aaron Burr and 
Blennerhasset held their secret meetings. 
The man who wrote ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
once stayed here.” their guide explained. 

“Oh. mother. can’t you just see the 
hoats steaming along the river by the 
lovely gardens in Magnolia Vale.” 
Orchid was much impressed. “Listen, 
aren't those Negroes singing? It seems 
like a beautiful dream.” 

“Dad. look at all of those darling 
little windows sticking out of that roof. 
What about that house?” 

Then the guide told Bud and the 
others stories of the “Briars” where Jef- 
ferson Davis courted Varina Howell as 
they wandered in the moonlight through 
fragrant gardens and down to the river’s 
edge. They were married at the “Briars” 
and. “in that room up there their wed- 
ding breakfast was held.” 

Through the fairy-like gardens the 
party walked on in another age. In the 
beautiful mansions they saw paintings 
by Peale and Audubon, shining silver 
heirlooms. and sparkling glass chande- 
liers. 

“How funny to have those bridge-like 
walks from those little houses to the big 
house.” commented Bud about the pas- 
sage through which food was carried in 
heaters from the separate kitchens to 
the dining rooms where a “punkah” (a 
fan) over the table stirred the heavy air. 

Orchid and Bud saw “Elmscourt,” the 
house of a thousand candles, its delicate 
wrought iron balconies dripping fra- 
grant flowers. “Mother,” whispered Or- 
chid, when they were in the drawing 
room, “aren’t the costumes of those 
ladies just too lovely. Don’t you wish 
women dressed like that now with those 
big wide, long skirts, lace ruffles, and 

puffed sleeves. They dance as if a soft 
breeze were blowing them about.” 


“It is hard to wake up from a dream 
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like this,” said Uncle Charlie as they 
traveled the “Road to Yesteryear” back 
to today. “But we shall soon see an- 
other land reminiscent of the past—the 
land of Evangeline.” 

“That is the place to which the Ar- 
cadians were brought after they had 
been sent out of Canada. Dad, you told 
us about it when we were on our way 
to Salt Island,” said Bud. 

“You mean ‘Salt and Pepper’ Island, 
Bud,” laughed Uncle Charlie. “They 
take pepper from the top of the ground 
and salt from more than 500 feet down 
in the earth. 

“Another salt mine is on Jefferson 
Island in the Cajun country where we 
are going. This island was the home of 
Joseph Jefferson, the actor.” 

“What! the actor who played old ‘Rip 
Van Winkle’?” asked Orchid. 

“Was he really Rip?” Bud wanted to 
know. 

“If you had seen him play the part 
on the stage you would have thought so. 
When you are home your father will 
tell you more about him and the theater 
of his time.” 

“What is the oldest town in Louisiana, 


Uncle Charlie?” asked Orchid. 
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“That is north of here, Natchitiches. 
It was a French trading post in 1714. 

“New Iberia, where the descendants 
of the Arcadians live, is on the Bayou 
Teche,” Uncle Charlie continued. “You 
will see big sugar plantations near there. 
They also raise rice, cotton and corn. 
If we had time we could do lots of fish- 
ing and hunting down here. The Cajuns 
as they are called instead of the full 
name—Arcadians—make their living by 
fishing and hunting. Each year there is 
a ceremony in which the fishing boats 
are blessed.” 

“Look, dad, in this village every 
house by the river has a boat moored 
by it.” 

“That shows that all these families 
are fishers.” 

Mr. Ross told the travelers that there 
is such dampness here that paper will 
not. stick on the walls of the wooden 
cabins. The people use maple wood 
with some success, but mahogany curls 
in this air. 

“Uncle .Charlie, what are those long 
vines that look like moss hanging on 
those racks?” asked Orchid. 

“That is Spanish moss. It is being 
dried and will soon be the filling for 


mattresses. The people here constantly 
use it for that purpose.” 


“May we pick some of those lovely 
lavender flowers?” asked Orchid. “In 
such dark woods they look so bright.” 

“Those are water hyacinths. They 
wither as soon as they are picked. But 
they do stand out after seeing so much 
heavy cypress and undergrowth in this 
swamp land. Near here is Marsh Island 
given by Mrs. Russell Sage to the state. 
There is all of the plant and animal life 
of the marshes in the swamps and 
lagoons.” 


“Even if the trees are dark we have 
seen the most beautiful birds. I know 
now that the pictures in the books that 
show all those colors are true,” said 


Bud. 


At last they came to St. Martinville 
where in 1765, the Arcadians finally 
found refuge. To this quiet village 
Evangeline came and at last found the 
man she still loved. 


Behind St. Martin’s Church Orchid 
and Bud saw her grave. Emmeline 
Labiche was her name but to the lovers 
of romance and poetry she will always 
be Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” 
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SPRING COMES TO IRELAND 


THE STORY OF ST. PATRICK 


MARIE G. MERRILL 


Time: present. 

Scene: out-of-doors. 

Setting: light-colored background. 
Benches at L center, one facing front 
and one facing R front. 

Lighting: daylight blue on _back- 
ground. 

Characters: Old Man, Peggy and 
Maggie (two old women), boys and 
girls. The group can include more chil- 
dren, some of whom sing and dance. 

Costumes: the old people in tradition- 
al costumes of Ireland. Children in cos- 
tumes of today. 

When the scene opens the Old Man is 
on the bench facing front. The old 
women sit on the other bench facing 
R front. The children begin singing off 
stage and run on stage singing an Irish 
tune to which they can dance. The dance 
follows. The old people show their 
enjoyment. Other children come on 
singing “The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls.” 

O. M. (at end of song): That tune 
sets me thinkin’ of St. Patrick and of 
him first goin’ to Ireland in the spring. 

MAG.: Sure, *twas spring always 
made himself think of Ireland. 

1 CH.: Where did he live before he 
came to Ireland? 

O. M.: “Twas in a Roman village in 
Wales that he was born. 

2 CH.: Why did he go to Ireland? 

3 CH.: How old was he then? 

4 CH: If we sat down by you quiet- 
like would you be tellin’ us the story 
of St. Patrick? 

O. M.: That we would. And a fine 
story it is. Sit right down here (chil- 
dren sit in group C stage facing L so 
that they look at the old people natur- 
ally.) 

PEG.: (to O. M.) Packy, you bein’ 
named for the Saint, you begin the 
tellin’. 

QO. M.: That I will and you and Mag- 
gie there do be helpin’ me out now 
and agin. (to the children) As ye 
know now, St. Patrick was a lad in 
Wales. His father was a good man. 
The lad liked the outdoors and *twas 
there he first saw the druid chief and 
his men a-comin’ to capture the village. 

1 CH.: Who were druids? 

O. M.: What would ye say to that, 
Maggie? 

MAG.: *Twas their heathen religion 
made them druids—worshipin’ gods and 
big stones and trees and such. 
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2 CH.: Did they capture the town? 

O. M.: That they did and took young 
Patrick with them to Tara and him only 
15 years old. Sold to a chief, he was. 
"Twas spring in Ireland and the lad 
began thinkin’ of God and prayin’. 
Sure Ireland was lovely then as now. 

PEG.: And all the leaves comin’ on 
the dead trees set the lad thinkin’ new 
ideas. 

4 CH.: How did he live? 

O. M.: "Twas in a hut by himself 
with only the pigs he was tendin’! But 
the little boy and girl belongin’ to the 
chief were great friends with him. St. 
Patrick thought it was a shame for 
such fine children not to be knowin’ 
about Jesus and so he told them. 

3 CH.: Did he always stay in Tara? 

O. M.: ’Twas six years after his cap- 
ture and the saint was sleeping under 
the trees by a big rock— 

MAG.: ’Twas in the springtime, too. 

O. M.: A shinin’ angel stood there 
and told him Jesus was likin’ the way 
he was doin’ and he should go back 
home now. 

1 CH.: To Wales? 

O. M.: That same. Sure and the lad 
had a long, hard road ahead of him. 
He went down to the boat lying there 
when he reached the harbor— 

2 CH.: Did he have to take a ship 
to Wales? 

O. M.: Arrah now, child, don’t ye 
know how Wales is to Ireland? 

PEG.: And the captain was sayin’ 
“No” and then he was sayin’, “Yes.” 

O. M.: But wouldn’t ye know! The 
boat was going to Italy instead of 
Wales. But Patrick went along and 
worked and talked about Jesus to the 
sailors. They came to a place where they 
had to get off and walk. Was it then 
he fed them, Maggie? 

4 CH.: That’s like Jesus feeding the 
multitude. 

Old Man chuckles. 

1 CH.: What’s going to be funny? 

O M.: Sure I am laughin’ when I 
think of the sailors a-runnin, frightened. 
But there were some monks who were 
about to sail an’ that just gave St. 
Patrick the chance he wanted. He joined 
them and back east he went. 

MAG.: ’Twas many a day before he 
was in Wales. But sure when he arrived 
he was told that his parents had died. 

4 CH.: I wonder—did he cry? 





MAG.: Sure and he did—the kind, 
lovin’ lad. 

O. M.: And then the angel came 
back and told him to go to Ireland. 

MAG.: And when he did get back it 
was spring in Ireland and him a bishop, 

PEG.: Sure the druids were after him 
for makin’ a fire at Easter, that bein’ 
their New Year’s. 

1 CH.: What if he did? 

PEG.: The 25th of March, about, it 
was they had New Year’s and that bein’ 
about Easter, the druids put out every 
fire in the land and nobody dared make 
a new one before the ceremony of 
makin’ it. 

2 CH.: Did St. Patrick do it any. 
way? 

MAG.: That he did on account of 
its bein’ Easter and spring in Ireland. 

O. M.: And it was a fire to be seen 
for miles. The druids were wantin’ to 
get rid of him because there was a 
kind of prophecy about him a-comin’, 

4 CH.: Why that is like Christ, isn’t 
it? 

O. M.: That it is. And he had many 
temptations, like our blessed Lord. And 
miracles he did, too. 

2 CH.: What miracles? ia 
O. M.: Well now, there was a druid B 
said he could make a big snow fall. § . 
That he did; it was bitter cold. St. 
Patrick asked him to melt the snow, but 

he couldn’t do it. St. Patrick did. 

PEG.: And in the spring he made the 
folks weep with the stories of Bethlehem 
and the crucifixion. 

O. M.. They planned to kill him and 
him walkin’ with his men a-singin’. But 
his miracle kept the druids from seein’ 
him. He lived to be an old man and his 
men weeping by his side when he died. 
(The old people sing sacred tune, page 
4 from Musical Examples, Book 1.) 

4 CH.: When everybody marches the 
band plays “St. Patrick Was A Gentle- - 
man.” q 

O. M.: So he was that with himself 
wantin’ to look after Ireland even on 
judgment day. 

3 CH.: How? 

O. M.: He was wantin’ to save Ire- 
land. 

MAG.: And I’m thinkin’ that day 


will be when spring comes to Ireland. 








If the book, Old Irish Folk Music 
& Songs by Joyce, is available have the 
group sing the “Spring Song,” No. 193. 
If you cannot get the book repeat the 
opening song. 

Close curtain slowly and time it se 
that it will be closed just as the song 


ends. q 
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THE IMPORTANCE ig SD 
OF COTTON ia 
When Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin 
in 1793, he gave to the plantation owners of 
the southern part of the United States the 
means of making almost unlimited wealth. 
From that time until the Civil War “cotton was 
king” and southerners began making use of vo esp 
the seeds of cotton as well as of the fiber. ack _ 
With the development of industrial chem- = 
istry more and more uses have been found  — 
for ‘both the fiber and the seed of the cotton . 
lant. ; , 
P Sania cloth ts used for clothing, for house- ; The United States, the world’s largest producer of cotton, produces about 31% ot the 
hold, medicinal, and industrial requirements. entire cotton crop of the world. In 1938-39, 11,928,000 bales of cotton were grown in the 
Cotton oil makes lotions, creams, soaps, United States. The states growing marketable cotton are: 
margarine, linoleum, explosives. paints, Texas 3,093,911* Louisiana 673,520 California 424,532 
medicine. The hulls, cake, meal, and linters Mississippi 1.706.906 south Carolina 649,132 North Carolina 390,416 
make fertilizer, dyestuffs, plastics, rayon. Arkansas 1,358,182 “Missouri 931,434 
films, etc. Alabama 1,081,936 Oklahoma 556.545 Arizona 196,164 
Georgia 855.721 Tennessee 487,494 New Mexico 93,502 
"Bales 


{t may sound strange, but there are 
many facts that animals and plants 
teach us about safety. They obey the 
laws of nature in order to live safely and 
happily; and knowing how they follow 
these laws so strictly, helps man in his 
study of safety. What we call “Laws of 
Nature” really are “Safety Laws.” 
Whether they live in a hot or a cold 
climate, above or under the ground, in 
water or on land there are certain rules 
they must learn and follow for their 
own preservation and happy living. 

The first thing animals try to do is 
tu establish a safe home. Then they want 
to raise a family and they want that 
family to be happy. Animals protect 
their young when danger threatens. If 
danger is not near, they teach the young 
to protect themselves when they grow 
older. 

Many animals provide interesting 
study for their means of protection and 
self preservation are many and varied. 
I shall list a number of them and en- 
deavor to give some of their most im- 
portant characteristics. 

Means of protection against enemies 
and _ self-preservation: 

(1) Cats scratch and bite when cor- 
nered. They also run and climb trees 
away from danger. 

(2) Dogs bite and bark to protect 
themselves and their masters. 

Seeing-Eye dogs are taught to lead 
the blind. 

St. Bernards rescue persons in danger 
in Switzerland. 

(3) The mother hippopotamus makes 
her baby ride on her back until he is 
big enough or old enough to be taught 
to swim properly. When she thinks he is 
ready to learn, Mother Hippopotamus 
teaches him. Sometimes he is reluctant 
but she holds him down in the water 
with her nose and makes him learn his 
lesson. She knows he must swim. 

(4) The mother bear teaches her cubs 
to climb trees. She makes them go up 
and come down “her way” just as we 
teach children to go up and down the 
ropes and poles in the gyms. 

(5) The skunk throws out an offen- 
sive smelling oil, that keeps all enemies 
away. 

(6) Rabbits bound away swiftly. 
Their homes in the ground have two 
doors. 

(7) Squirrels run swiftly and jump 
from tree to tree. 

(8) Bees, wasps, and hornets sting. 

(9) A donkey will not drink from a 
stream he does not know. A horse will 
not cross a bridge if it is not safe and 
will not drink from a stream that has 
tainted (poisoned) water. 

(10) The chipmunk 


never rushes 
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from his house without first looking 
around. 

(11) The -deer has such good judg- 
ment of distance he seldom runs into a 
tree or a fence. If cornered, a buck or a 
moose will fight with his antlers. These 
animals also use their long, strong legs 
to flee their enemies. 

(12) The porcupine sticks out his 
long, sharp spines or “needles.” 

(13) The elephant fights with his big 
tusks. 

(14) The alligator slaps with his 
broad tail. 

(15) The snail and the tortoise pull 
themselves in to their hard shells and 
remain quiet. 

(16) The giraffe’s acute hearing, to- 
gether with his keen eyesight and sense 
of smell are great aids to him in sensing 
danger. His hide is impervious to thorns 
and other sharp objects. His color 
blends in with his surroundings. His 
long upper lip is covered with thick 
velvety coating of short hair as a pro- 
tection against thorns when he is eating. 
He can run at a very great speed. When 
in danger he seeks the thickest bushes 
and timber. He fights by using head and 
legs. 

(17) The colors of the various ani- 
mals help to keep them from being ob- 
served. The polar bear is white like the 
ice and snow. The coat of the brown 
bear and deer look. the same as the 
woods and underbrush. 

(18) The fox makes his home in a 
cave not only to protect himself from 
enemies but from the weather. He likes 
best to have an underground home with 
his doorways hidden by thick brush. 

(19) The snowshoe rabbit is brown 
like the ground in summer and is white 
like the snow in winter. These rabbits 
are found in Eskimo land. 

(20) The muskrat has web-shaped 
feet for swimming. 

(21) The camel has a tough coat, 
padded feet. and has long eyelashes to 
keep the sand from his eyes. 

(22) Fish have fins and tails for 
swimming and can dart about swiftly. 
Scales protect them from injuries. 

(23) Insects have six legs to aid in 
fast running and eyes that enable them 


to see from many angles at once, and a 
sense of touch for communication. Their 
small sizes enable them to hide quickl; 
and easily. The fly’s hairy pads on his 
legs secrete a sticky liquid that helps 
him crawling anywhere. The grasshop. 
per has strong jaws for chewing and the 
beak of a beetle is strong enough to 
puncture seeds. The butterfly is safe 
all winter in a cocoon. 

(24) Reptiles have scales for ease in 
crawling; they hibernate for warmth and 
protection and have elastic bodies to 
enable them to swallow easily. They also 
have protective colorings often being 
the same color as the logs or grass or 
leaves. Some of them have the strength 
to squeeze the enemy to death. Others 
like the copperhead and rattlesnake have 
fangs with poison sacs. 

(25) Birds have wings for flight. 
They have sharp beaks and claws. The 
female has duller plumage than the male 
so that she cannot be seen so easily 
while sitting on the nest. She is usually 
about the same color as her surround- 
ings. The nests are built in protected 
places. Birds migrate in winter. 

The woodpecker is provided with a 
long bill. The owl has eyes suited for 
the dark. Their. feathers shed water. The 
eagle builds his nest in high places. 

PLANTS PROTECT THEMSELVES 

Plants also have their means of pro- 
tection. 

(1) The sweet pea is so constructed 
that ants cannot get honey from it. Only 
a bee is strong enough to open the keel. 

(2) The sunflower is protected from 
insects by a sticky substance. 

(3) The thistle, cactus, and rose have 
thorns. 

(4) The milkweed and dandelion 
have a bitter juice which animals do not 
like. 

(5) The sap in the trees goes down 
into the roots in the winter. 

(6) The leaves fall in the autumn tuo 
keep the plant from losing moisture. 

(7) Buds have thick brown coverings 
for protection against the cold. 

(8) Desert plants are protected by 
tough waterproof skins to keep them 
from losing water in the extreme heat. 

(9) Evergreens stay green because 
their needles have a hard skin covered 
with a sticky substance that holds in the 
moisture and keeps them from freezing. 

(10) Food for plants is stored in the 
trunks, roots, and branches. 


SAFETY WITH PETS AND OTHER 
ANIMALS 


After a little observation make a list 
of some of the things to be gained by 
this study. Here are a few things that 
can be listed: 

(Continued on page 41) 
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AND BITES WHEN 
CORNERED 


SAFETY NOTEBOOK 


Here are many animals all of 
whom protect themselves from 
ptheir enemies by using the 
means Nature has given them. 


Learn all about these animals 
' and how they keep from being 
| harmed. Then make a notebook 
showing each animal on one 
page. Put everything you know 
about that animal below its 
' picture. 


The notebook should have a 
cover to make the project look 
more complete. For the cover, 
_ use the animal about which you 

know the most and, on the first 
inside page. write all the data. 
That page, of course, will have 
ho picture. 


THE HORSE WILL NOT, 
DRINK TAINTED WATER 
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THE SNAIL PULLS 
ITSELF INTO ITS 
HARD SHELL 





THE ELEPHANT FIGHTS 


WITH ITS TUSKS 





PUSH PAPER 
INTO CREASES 
AND POCKETS 


EASTER BASKETS 


ELSE E. VOGT 


Several designs are being illustrated so that 
both the younger as well as the older children 
may be able to help the Easter Bunny find a 
nest. 


An unwaxed hot-cold paper drinking cup is 
a durable foundation. White library paste sticks 
to it easily. Waxed containers cannot be used. 


Cut a five-inch strip of very best crepe paper 
(four inches wide) ACROSS THE GRAIN and 
stretch this strip so that the length is almost 
doubled. Apply paste over the outside surface 
of the cup and apply the stretched strip, pushing 
it with the fingers so that it forms an unevenly 
creased surface. Apply paste to the inside of the 
cup and bend the excess paper over the brim to 





form a lining. Allow to dry thoroughly. 


The basket is attractive without a handle but 
if a handle is desired. punch two pairs of holes 
with an ice pick or pointed instrument about 
three-eighths of an inch from the top of the brim, 
directly opposite each other. 


For the handle. use six strands of one-inch 
wide crepe paper which has been pulled 
through a crepe paper twister. Each pulled 
strand should be twenty inches long. Cut three 
pieces of spool] wire. each fifteen inches long, 
and cover them with the crepe paper. 


Braid the strands; include one covered wire 
with each of the three sections of the braid so 
that the handle will have body and stand erect. 
Make a knot at both ends of the braid. 


Cut two pieces of spool wire six inches long 
and cover with crepe paper. Starting on the in- 
side of the cup, thread the wire through one hole 
and into the next, surrounding the handle above 
the knot and repeat this again, tying the wire 
into a secure knot on the inside of the cup. In 
this way the knot keeps the handle from slipping 
out of the wire tying. 


Braids may be used at top and bottom on the 
rim (not using any wire). An extra corded strip 
of contrasting color gives a very pretty effect. 
Many original designs may be used. 


The very young child may simply use several 
braids or windings of the Easter colors around 
the center of the basket. or he may use Easter 
seals and paste them onto the cup. 








CANDY SUCKER EASTER BUNNY 


hy 
ELSE E. VOGT 


Boys and girls never grow too old to enjoy a candy sucker. Mothers all over 
the land are more apt to approve the kind which has the harmless handle in 
the form of a loop made of heavy twisted paper. 


The sucker itself is egg-shaped and this makes it such fun to use for the Easter 
basket. It is wrapped in heavy, colored wax paper, but this can easily be 
covered by putting a piece of white writing paper over it. Pink or flesh colored 
crepe paper is stretched over the sucker for the foundation of the face. 


Cord some of the crepe paper and wrap it around the base of the sucker to 
fasten the covering and form a neck. 


Cut a strip of the crepe paper across the grain. The piece should be two and 
one-half inches wide and about five inches long. Fold this in fully around the 
neck to form the body which covers the loop handle of the sucker. Use more 
of the corded crepe paper around the neck to fasten this covering securely. 


The whiskers are made of the tightly twisted or corded crepe paper. Use three 
lengths, each two and one-half inches long. and paste over the mouth. 


White gummed reinforcements, which teachers use in their notebooks, are 
used for the eyes and mouth. Two are used for the eyes and the third, pasted 
over the whiskers to help hold them in place, forms the moyth. 


Little wads of white cotton batting may be pasted on for nose and eyebrows. 


Paste two pieces of pink crepe paper together. This must be done rapidly. 
Apply the paste working with the grain of the paper so that it will not stretch 
out of shape. When dry, cut two ears. These may be stretched in the center, 
just a little, to make them look less stiff, One may be bent forward. Paste them 
to the back of the head and onto the crepe paper. (Paste will not stick to the 
wax paper foundation.) 


Many other ideas may be carried out in dressing the other suckers to fill the 
basket. Or a package of them. as illustrated. may be covered with a piece of 
pink crepe paper to represent a pack on the Bunny’s back, filling in the gaps 
with crepe or tissue paper. 
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SNOW-WHITE AND ROSE-RED 


This picture of Snow-White and Rose-Red and the horrid little dwarf “~ 
should be the cover of a notebook of original drawings of what each T 
boy and girl sees in the fairy story. Whenever there is a pause in the and 
story—teacher will read it—everyone should draw what he thinks is get 
most interesting. Put the pictures in a book but be sure to paste them sud 
neatly so that they will make a pretty display. et 
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THE STORY OF 


SNOW-WHITE and ROSE-RED 


On another page of this issue we 
have reproduced a drawing of Snow- 
White and Rose-Red. We think that 
this picture will make an excellent 
cover for a notebook of the children’s 
own sketches of their impressions of the 
story. As you read this story to the 
boys and girls, pause at the dramatic 
points in the tale and allow the children 
to sketch their impressions of the part 
just read. This will be an excellent 
exercise in concentration and a good 
test of the children’s powers of associa- 
tion. Any practice in sketching is, of 
course, of very great value in the devel- 
opment of the children’s artistic abili- 
ties. 

If you like this plan of presentation, 
please let us know and we shall continue 
to present stories and pictures. 


Once long ago there was a widow 
whose daughters so nearly resembled 
the two roses which grew in her garden 
that she called the girls Snow-White 
and Rose-Red. They were very beautiful 
and good girls who kept the house clean 
and made it bright with laughter. One 
winter night when Snow-White and Rose- 
Red with their mother were sitting 
around the fire, they heard a rap at the 
door. 

“Go, Rose-Red, and open the door. 
Perhaps someone wants shelter from 
the cold and snow,” said her mother. 

So, imagine Rose-Red’s surprise when 
she opened the door, and discovered a 
big, black bear. 

(Here pause, while the children 
sketch. You might make some sugges- 
tions or answer questions but do not 
tell the children what they should draw; 
their imagination should guide them.) 

“Do not be frightened, Rose-Red. 
All I want is some of the warmth of 
your fire and a place to sleep.” The 
bear spoke in a slow, low voice. 

Snow-White’s and Rose-Red’s mother 
calmed the children’s fears and allowed 
them to play with the bear. They found 
the bear to be a good playfellow. 

When spring came, the bear said that 
he must go into the forest to guard his 
treasures. This made the children very 
sad and they cried as they watched the 
bear go off into the woods. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Then one summer day Snow-White 
and Rose-Red went into the woods to 
get some wood for the fire. All of a 
sudden they heard a terrible scream and 
as they looked around they saw a dwarf 
with the most frightful scowl on his 


face. His beard, which was long and 
white, was hopelessly caught in a wedge 
of wood. 

“You wretched children, get me out 
of here,” the dwarf screamed. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Snow-White thought for a moment, 
then taking a pair of scissors from her 
apron pocket, she cut the dwarf’s beard 
and freed him. 

“Oh!” he shrieked. “You have ruined 
my beard, you naughty girls!” Then the 
dwarf picked up his sack of gold which 
was lying nearby and went off into the 
woods without even thanking the 
children. 

A few weeks later Rose-Red and 
Snow-White went down to a stream near 
their cottage to catch some fish. Just as 
they began to cast their lines into the 
water, they saw what looked like a big 
grasshopper. But what do you think it 
was? Both Rose-Red and Snow-White 
started to run but they heard someone 
say “Don’t run off, you heartless chil- 
dren! Get me out of here.” Yes, it was 
the dwarf and his beard was caught in 
the mouth of a fish who was trying to 
pull the dwarf into the water. 

(Sketch here.) 

They tried hard to free the dwarf 
without cutting his beard because they 
knew how he hated it, but it was of no 
use. Snow-White was again forced to 
bring out her scissors and cut the beard. 

“What shall I do now?” snarled the 
dwarf. “My beard is almost gone. You 
are very hateful girls.” 

Again the dwarf went off without 
thanking Snow-White and Rose-Red. 
But he did not forget to take his bag 
of pearls with him. 

A little while after this the children 
again discovered the dwarf who was 
about to be carried off by an eagle. 
They tugged and tugged at his coat and 
finally the eagle had to drop the dwarf 
from its talons. 

(Sketch here.) 

The dwarf began to scold the children 
for tearing his coat but he remembered 
his sack of precious stones and, picking 
it up from off the ground, ran off across 
the meadow. Snow-White and Rose- 
Red did not expect the dwarf to thank 
them, so they went on their errand to 
the village store. 

On their way home, they again came 
to the meadow and saw a huge pile of 
precious stones glittering in the sun- 
light. The dwarf was looking at the 
stones, but when he saw the children. 
he turned on them in a rage and came 





toward the children to harm them. 

(Sketch here.) 

At that moment who sheuld appear 
but the children’s friend, the bear! 

The dwarf became terribly frightened. 
“Don’t harm me, Mr. Bear,” he cried. 
“Take these children, they will make 
you a fine supper.” 

But the bear struck the dwarf with 
his paw. The dwarf did not move again. 

Rose-Red and Snow-White were about 
to run away when the bear called to 
them, “Do not run away, Snow-White, 
Rose-Red.” And suddenly the bear was 
changed into a handsome prince dressed 
in gold and white. “The wicked dwarf 
bewitched me and until I could banish 
him forever I had to go about as a bear. 
Now I am free.” 

(Sketch here.) 

Snow-White married the prince and 
Rose-Red married his brother and they 
all lived happily ever after. 








(Continued from page 36) 


Pets should be loved and cared for. 
Enjoy them but never tease them. A bite 
or scratch might be dangerous. 

Take care of pets properly. Feed them 
regularly and see that their homes are 
clean. Keep mouth and faces away from 
pets. Wash hands after playing with 
pets. 

Some animals are gentle and will let 
you get close to them if you are careful 
not to frighten them. It is easy to watch 
rabbits, chipmunks, squirrels, gophers 
and mice and learn their habits. 

Stay away from poisonous snakes. 
The rattlesnake warns of his approach 
by rattling the horny rings on his tail. 
The copperhead frequents damp places. 

Insects, especially flies and mos- 
quitoes should be destroyed. Oil should 
be sprayed on pools to destroy breeding 
places. Houses should be screened and 
disinfectant should be used for insect 
bites. 

Learn what poison ivy looks like and 
stay away from it. 

Vegetables and other farm products 
would be wiped out if the cutworms, 
beetles, grasshoppers, weevils and bugs 
were not fought by the farmers. 

Prompt attention and first aid should 
always be given in case of animal bites 
or scratches or from contact with poi- 
sonous plants. 

Of course there is much more to this 
study than I have given, and it is easy 
to get more information from reference 
books. To learn to protect ourselves and 
to help others, we must become ac- 
quainted with all the phases of this ex- 
tensive subject. 


4. 








Because she herself is an elementary 
school teacher, Enola Flower is well 
qualified to write A Child’s History of 


California. In addition she lives and 
teaches in the capital city of California. 
Miss Flower’s little history is written in 
a very dramatic manner and in a style 
which even very young children can 
understand. 

The history takes the young student 
from the life of the Indians before the 
white man came to California through 
the eras of discovery, of the missions, of 
the “forty-niners,” to the sailing of the 
clipper planes from California shores 
to China. The book vividly tells of the 
hardships and experiences of the early 
settlers. It seems filled with the author’s 
intense love of her state. It describes 
the products of California and their im- 
portance in making the state rich and 
prosperous. 

Above all there are simple maps and 
reproductions of authentic details of 
California life. Many of the pictures 
are reproduced through California State 
Library and the Extension Division of 
the University of California. 

Perhaps the book A Child’s History of 
California will not be found to fit into 
the curricula of systems in other states, 
but as suggested reading for children of 
all states it should be valuable. 
(Caxton Printers—184 pp.—$2.50) 





Those two excellent and understand- 
ing authors of children’s books, Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher, have again 
captured the imaginations and atten- 
tions of boys and girls with Curtain 
Calls For Wolfgang Mozart. This vol- 
ume, already acclaimed by musicians 
and educators, is a little play which por- 
trays the youthful vivacity and precoci- 
ousness of the wonder boy who was 
Mozart. 

This, together with the other narra- 
tives about musicians which these auth- 
ors have written for children, serves as 
an excellent introduction not only to the 
terminology of music and the stories of 
the lives of musicians, but to the human 
quality of happiness, sorrow, work, and 
play which pervades great musical com- 
positions. The better acquainted chil- 
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dren become with the lives and works 
of composers the more they will want to 
hear their musical works. 

The illustrations, by Mary Greenwalt, 
are charmingly appealing. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.—109 pp.—$2.00) 

If you have been wondering how you 
can make folk and other types of dolls 
easily and well, here is just the type of 
book for your needs. Doll Making At 
Home by Grace Lovat Fraser contains 
directions for making every kind of doll, 
from the very simple to the elaborate 
dolls with china heads. Each type of 
doll has an accompanying illustration 
and a wealth of diagrams. Lists of 
necessary and desirable materials are 
given. 

The instructions are direct and com- 
plete—easy to follow. Teachers of hand- 
craft should find this a practical aid in 
teaching doll making. 

(Studio Publications, Inc. — 64 pp. — 
$1.00) 
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or LITTLE FOLK 
“See Page 47° 








Charlie May Simon has written an- 
other story for children. This, like 
Robin on the Mountain, Tenny Gay, 
Lost Corner, etc., has its setting in that 
part of the south in which the Mississip- 
pi River is the main highway. In her 
previous books Charlie May Simon has 
written about Arkansas, her native 
state, but in Roundabout, her latest, the 
characters live in Mississippi near the 
border of Tennessee. 

Though Roundabout is for children, 
there is that will-o’-the-wisp quality 


about it which will appeal to older 
readers, too. The language is simple, 
direct, and, even though the grammar 
is correct and no dialectical spellings 
are given for words which might well 
have them, one gets the feeling of the 
soft, southern manner of speech which 
in Roundabout has an almost poetical 
quality about it. 

The story itself concerns the every- 
day life of the people living in three 
houses along a back road which sudden- 
ly becomes a thoroughfare because there 
is, on the main highway, a sign marked 
“Detour.” There are the three children 
of Big Tom—Little Tom, Emily, and 
little Pat; there are Granny Burns, and 
Uncle Levi who occupy the other two 
houses. What adventures befall these 
quiet people are related in a quiet, re- 
strained manner. Those who say that 
children must have dramatic action in a 
book before they will be interested in 
it, will not find this story meeting those 
qualifications. Nevertheless, we venture 
to say that children, filled to bursting 
with the cops-and-robbers type of 
“thriller” fiction will enjoy this book. 
The illustrations by Howard Simon are 
simple, graphic, withal subdued and in 
perfect keeping with the charming text. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.—204 pp.—$2.00) 





Nature in Recreation by Marguerite 
Ickis is not a new book but teachers of 
handcrafts, nature study, art—in fact 
all teachers—will find in its pages much 
of absorbing interest and applicability. 

There are seven sections devoted to 
nature in dance, in music, in dramatics, 
in games, in handcraft, etc. Each sec- 
tion contains a great many ideas so 
practical and so productive of increased 
interest in the great world of nature 
that teachers will never be without 
means of making this subject of nature 
study fascinating to their pupils. Espe- 
cially fine are the suggestions for nature 
motifs applied to design. 

Copies of Nature in Recreation may 
be purchased from H. M. Spence, Far 
Rockaway, New York. The price per 
copy is $1.00; there are discounts for 
quantity purchases. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


DIORAMA 
POSTERS 


A handbook on how to 
motivate, design and 
construct Dioramas from 
schoolroom materials. 

















wee re mont 
PRICE 
POSTPAID 








Send for your booklet today. It is 
illustrated and contains suggestions 
for nature study, social science, etc. 


Junior Arts and Activities 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 





(Continued from page 19) 

of the latter country fled to their col- 
ony to escape the invading Napoleonic 
armies. Portugal was, in consequence, 
governed from Rio de Janeiro during 
the years 1816 to 1821 at which time 
the royal family went back to Portugal. 
Shortly thereafter the country of Brazil 
broke from Portugal and declared its in- 
dependence. At first it was an empire 
but the people finally adopted a con- 
stitution somewhat similar to that of the 
United States of America. In fact, the 
true name of Brazil is Estados Unidos 
do Brasil—the United States of Brazil. 

Brazil as well as all the countries 
of South America are fast becoming 
favorite resorts for tourists. Brazil es- 
pecially with its beautiful cities, the 
magnificent harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
the wonderful climate, and the friendly 
people is more than attractive to visit- 
ors. Needless to say, the Brazilians are 
enjoying this situation since it helps 
business and creates a friendlier spirit 
between the countries of North and 
South America. 


SOME DATA ABOUT THE 


HISTORY of NEW YORK 


Here is a short outline of some of 
the important historical facts about New 
York. They are brief and, necessarily, 
do not cover this great state. Neverthe- 
less, they will help boys and girls ob- 
tain an idea of the importance of New 
York in the development of the United 
States. 

In 1609 two exploring parties visited 
New York. Henry Hudson sailed up the 
river which now bears his name and 
Samuel de Champlain established, or 
tried to establish, French rule in north- 
ern New York. Champlain made a seri- 
ous error which affected the position of 
the French and later of the colonists in 
their fight against England. He killed 
some of the Iroquois Indians and thus 
alienated their friendship forever. The 
Iroquois became allies of the English 
and enemies of the French and later of 
the colonists. 

As a result of Henry Hudson’s ex- 
plorations for the Dutch, these people 
came to America and established them- 
selves on Manhattan Island (New Am- 
sterdam, they called it) and in the Cat- 
skills and Hudson River valley. They 
brought with them their Dutch systems 
and customs and lived in peace with the 
Indians. In 1664 the English took pos- 
session of the lands held by the Dutch. 

Then came the intercolonial wars dur- 
ing which England, by defeating all 
others who had made claims in the New 
World, established her empire—an em- 
pire from which only the American 
colonists have been able to break away 
—firmly in America. These intercolon- 
ial wars terminated with the defeat of 
the French in the French and Indian 
War. 


A short while after the end of the 
French and Indian War, the American 
Revolution broke out. It was in New 
York that many of the decisive battles 
of the war were fought. The famous 
Ethan Allen and his “Green Mountain 
boys” captured Fort Ticonderoga—see 
map page 27; then at the battle of 
Saratoga, which is believed by some to 
be the turning point of the war, General 
Burgoyne was forced to surrender his 
troops to the American General Gates. 


Other memorable battles of the Rev- 
olution were fought at West Point and 
Stony Point. The commander of this 
latter position was Benedict Arnold, 
one of the most famous traitors of all 
time. 

When peace came, it was in New York 
that Washington was inaugurated as first 
president of the United States. This, of 
course, took place after the ratification 
of the Constitution for the adoption of 
which Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
most famous leaders in the state of New 
York, had worked so vigorously in his 
state. 


When the Erie Canal was opened in 
1825 it helped to bring commercial 
supremacy to the “empire” state. The 
first railroad in this state was opened 
in 1831 and further helped to make 
New York one of the leading states in 
the Union. 


New York has been the birthplace of 
four presidents of the United States: 
Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Other presidents made their 
homes in New York; they were: Chester 
A. Arthur and Grover Cleveland. 
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TEACHERS CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
ers. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 


ers Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 


ACTIVITIES. 
e 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MUSIC 
CLASS 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
Walla Walla College 
College Place, Washington 

Sometimes it is difficult to understand 
the words when a group of children is 
singing. The following suggestions 
help them to enunciate more distinctly. 
Have the children learn these helps. 

(1) Sing as softly as you can and 
still make it possible for others to hear 
every word. 

(2) Sing as though there were a large 
glass window between you and me so 
I'll have to read the words from your 
lips. 

(3) Form the words with your lips 
but don’t make a sound. 

(4) When you are singing, I’ll raise 
my hand whenever there is a word I 
can’t understand. (A child can do this, 
too.) 

(S) Read the words slowly, enunciat- 
ing each one carefully. 

(6) Pronounce the words so that 
someone who has never heard the song 
can understand you. (If there is a 
visitor in the class, have him tell if he 
can understand the words.) 

(7) Everyone say the words together. 

(8) When you sing, accent the cor- 
rect beat. The accent is on the first and 
third beats in four-four time; on the 
first beat in three-four time; and on the 
first and fourth beats in six-eight time. 

(9) Be sure to open your mouths 
wide enough for the words to come out. 

(10) Be sure you are saying every 
sound in each word. Do not run the 
words together. 


* 
WATER MILL CONSTRUCTION 
b 
MARY wELY CAPPS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 
Fascinating romance encircles a tiny 
water mill turning in a clear, natural 
stream or in an artificial brooklet headed 
by an outdoor hydrant. Standing by a 
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tower in a sand table it still holds much 
interest for the imagination of every 
child. 

The project may be integrated with 
geography, history, art, and woodwork. 
Then language themes and oral composi- 
tion may be employed in learning the 
use and replacement of water-power 
mills. 

No expense is entailed in constructing 
the mill. For the cylindrical hub, a 
joint from a corn or cane stalk or a 
corn cob serves nicely. Flat propeller 
paddles are whittled from soft pine. 
One end of the paddle is sharpened into 
a peg. Four such paddles are made and 
the pegs inserted in the cylindrical hub. 
A wire or slender stick is run through 
the center of the hub and stationed on 
notched uprights that hold the wheel in 
place. 

The mill should be placed just far 
enough above the water to permit the 
lower ends of the paddles to be turned 
by the stream. You may or may not 
construct a tower. 

Children will enthusiastically watch 
the turning mill wheel and will de- 
light in stories of how in earlier days 
the wheat and corn were ground, logs 
were sawed, and other work was done by 
the water-power mills. 





or YOUNG PROPLE 
See Page 47 e 








VOCABULARY DRILL 
b 
NONA aneon 
Gann Valley. South Dakota 


My students have enjoyed and bene- 
fited from this practical method of en- 
larging their vocabularies. Each day I 
put a new word and one or two syn- 
onyms on the blackboard. The list is 
left until the end of the week at which 


time we have a written or oral quiz of 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 


Good temper is like a sunny 
day; it sheds its brightness every- 
—Sidney 


where. 











the week’s words. At the end of the 
next week, some of the words from the 
previous week or weeks may be added. 

I often hear a student on the play- 
ground ask, “Jimmie, what does ........ 
(a listed word) mean?” In order not 
to let a playmate catch him, each boy 
and girl is very sure he notices each 
day’s word. 

a 


We realize that not much time was 
allotted for teachers to send in their 
suggestions for the name of the new 
Children’s Editions. Nevertheless, every 
mail brought lists of names from many 
teachers. 

So many suggested names were re- 
ceived that it was a difficult task select- 
ing the suitable name. The selection was 
made as follows: all the names were 
listed, and the first selection was made 
by the judges. (The judges were for the 
most part, persons not directly connected 
with the Junior Arts and Activities .or- 
ganization.) After the first selection was 
made, the list containing the many se- 
lected names was again typed. The 
judges checked the new lists and finally 
selected five names. Then the final name 
was chosen from the five and the re- 
maining four names put in first, second, 
third, and fourth place. The names of 
the contestants were not revealed until 
the final selection was made. 

There were so many excellent names 
submitted that it was difficult for the 
judges to make the selections. 

Because of the sincerity and co-opera- 
tion in the contest we have decided to 
award additional prizes to show our 
appreciation. After the five prize-win- 
ing names were selected, we took the 
next 38 suggested names and have given 
the contestants submitting these names 
a $1.00 “merchandise certificate” prize. 
Turn to page 48 and look over the list 
of winners. 

We are sure the children will be de- 
lighted with the new name and with 
the contents of the March issue. 

Your pupils will thank you for bring- 
ing them these new books. Don’t deny 
them the helpfulness and pleasure of 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. 
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| CRAFTS - POTTERY 





CLAY MODELING 
AND POTTERY 


A very instructive booklet that will 
be helpful to Primary Teachers. The 
directions and suggestions will en- 
able you to help your pupils to do 
good construction work and profit 
by related study. 


A 47 PAGE BOOKLET 50 CENTS POSTPAID 








BIRD HOUSE PROBLEMS 
IN BLUE PRINT FORM 





A portfolio of 16 plan sheets for 16 
bird houses. Easy to construct — 
Attractive — Instructive. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
POSTPAID 





ORDER YOUR COPIES 
TODAY FROM 


B. BAKER 


1528 Morse Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








SCHOOL BROADCAST 
CONFERENCE 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


The poem, “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer 
is known to most school children. Some 
classes sing it. In the science division 
of the School Broadcast Conference, the 
Field Museum of Chicago built a pro- 
gram around the subject of “Trees and 
Their Uses.” The script told of the uses 
of trees (and some plants) and where 
in our country they are to be found. 
During this program dioramas were to 
be shown in school having exhibits. 

Projects in art — painting trees and 
plants — are the logical class work fol- 
lowing the program. Sketches of the 
countries from which we import trees 
which are valuable to us, give play to 
the imagination of the students. 

This program paid particular and 
timely attention to the imports from 
Latin America. 





If you have 
not ordered the new 


ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
turn to page 47. 





ADVENTURE 


THROUGH GEOGRAPHY 
by 
MARY NEELY CAPPS 
SNYDER, OKLAHOMA 

As a collection of facts of topography, 
industry, or the location of places, geog- 
raphy is a mass of uninspiring state- 
ments to be memorized then forgotten. 
Illustrated with pictorial matter, 
actual products related to everyday 
living, geography becomes one of the 
most exciting and challenging adven- 
tures in the entire course of study. 

The alert teacher can find ever-in- 
creasing means and methods for pro- 
moting projects and activities that will 
enrich the pupil’s mind and enlarge his 
horizon for the remainder of his life. A 
knowledge and understanding of differ- 
ent countries and customs can do more 
to establish world friendship and peace 
than can the deepest study of political 
economy. 

Newer methods of unit teaching show 
that geography can easily be integrated 
with all other subjects. It is my pur- 
pose here to present a few methods and 
devices that I have used. 

One of the first adventures for arous- 
ing interest in places is to have the 
children bring labels from~ canned 
products from their mothers’ pantries. 
This will terminate in the establishment 
of contacts with all leading cities in the 
United States and with several foreign 
countries. A scrap book of labels may 
be kept and used in a summary of the 
work. Individual assignments of proj- 
ects according to interests and enthu- 
siasm may be made in connection with 
label collecting. 

One teacher motivated the study of 
Holland with a puppet play. Her class, 
after dressing dolls in Dutch costumes, 
memorizing lines to their play, and 
presenting the project as an assembly 
program with suitable music and 
costume dances, found the study of 
Holland pleasant and inspiring. 

Wood construction work may also be 
utilized in geography presentation. 
Clay modeling and basketry fit nicely 
into studies of Indian life and teepees 
make any sand table romantic. 

Not all schools can afford motion 
picture machines, stereopticons and 
slides, but every community can boast 
old fashioned stereoscopes that may be 
borrowed from attics or bought from 
mail order houses. In my state, the 
university carries supplies of stereo- 
scopes and pictures in extension material 
that may be had for the postage. This 
simple device presents the three dimen- 

(Continued on page 46) 





CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


from the 


West's Largest Handicraft Suppliers 


Send For Big FREE Craft Magazine 


LEISURECRAFTS 
1037 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 








FAMOUS TREES QUIZ 
ANSWERS 


Here are the answers to the questions 
found in the tree quiz on page 12. 


1. Roanoke 

Pennsylvania 
Cambridge 

Longfellow 

The Village Blacksmith 
California 


Petrified forest 


oe NAN PF WN 


Cherry trees 





Ready to Use - Master Copies 


THECTOGRAPH/? 
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Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-.. 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-+ 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade .......-..-- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit .......-....-- 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 


Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) 

Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) } 75¢ each 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) ° 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 

Exploring Today (Grade 5-6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


each 








Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publi:sing@o. 


- WILKINSBURG, ba 





711 NORTH AVENUE 
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ONE HUNDRED WORKS 
of ART & SCULPTURE 


By Charles A. Kent 
Teacher — Principal — Lecturer 


A VALUABLE EDITION FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


Without some knowledge of the story behind the great paintings and 
sculptures of the world, what little meaning these wonderful works 
have for us. ONE HUNDRED WORKS OF ART & SCULPTURE is the 
answer to a long-felt need. Contains pictures of 100 outstanding 
works of art and sculpture with interesting, factual descriptions and 
explanations. 


HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
ATTRACTIVELY & DURABLY BOUND 
LOW IN PRICE 


$1.00 


200 pages of fascinating reading material—handy art reference. 
Text so simply written that youngsters of fourth grade reading level 
can grasp its meaning—yet suitable and interesting material for 











DOUBLE-DUTY DOILIES 


MATCHING SET OF 6 SOILPROOF TABLE 
DOILIES — 12 USABLE SURFACES 


$1.00 


Abolish the problem of laundering table cloths and doilies—use 
these colorful, economical, double-duty doilies instead. Both sides of 
doilies are finished with WATERPROOF CELLOPHANE LAMINATED 
SURFACE which ‘is practically indestructible. When doilies become 
soiled—simply wipe them off with a damp cloth and they'll be as 
good as new. Colors will not fade or run. 


ORDER A SET TODAY FOR YOUR OWN USE 
Or for: SHOWER PRESENTS — 
GIFTS TO FRIENDS OR RELATIVES— 
BRIDGE PRIZES — DOOR PRIZES 


Are you serving adults? Use the side decorated with attractive 
“fiesta silhouette” designs. Will harmonize with most color schemes. 


Are you serving children? Turn the doilies over and use the side 
decorated with brilliant four-color illustrations of familiar Nursery 
Rhymes. Six entirely different illustrations in each set. 








older persons as well. 


SECOND EDITION — REVISED 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW FOR SCHOOL OR HOME 


SET OF 6 DOILIES 
$1.00 


ORDER TODAY! MATERIAL SHIPPED POSTPAID WHEN FULL PAYMENT ACCOMPANIES ORDER 





HAND-CRAFT INDUSTRIE 


Dept. J—5154 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


eS ee _ 
FROCK /97- TEACHERS 


720 67 a o® A 


410 US.Nat Bann BioG DENvEeR. COLO 
WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab- 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.” Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 
. 


Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


6 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


Write today for our six 
Special Services to Teachers 
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sional picture that aids so much in visual 
perception. 

Magazine pictures may be cut and 
pasted on dark construction paper as 
worthwhile aids. Sheep raising in 
Montana, coal mining in Colorado, 
factory work in Maine told in pictures 
are far more thought-provoking and 
interesting than mere verbal assertions. 
Railroad and bus travel bureaus are a 
good avenue for such __ illustrative 
material. Many concerns maintain 
educational publications to be had for 
the asking. 


Three dimensional posters, dioramas, 
product maps, letter exchanges between 
school children of different localities 
and countries are good motivation proj- 
ects. By writing the chambers of com- 
merce in distant towns, pictorial matter 
and the outstanding features of cities 
and their environs may be secured. 


Remember the ever-popular field trip. 
Study the flora and fauna in your com- 
munity. Make collections of pressed 
and mounted native flowers. Collect 
pictures of native birds and animals. 
Make rock collections, classify soils and 
make bottle samples for the school 
museum. Have a good exhibit of your 
pupils’ geography projects. Discuss 


with the parents the importance of 
family conversations in widening child 
horizons in geography. 

Stamp collecting can take one all 
over the world, as can other hobbies that 
individual members of the class may 
have or may be encouraged to have. 
You'll find a thousand avenues of 
approach for teaching geography crea- 
tively once you start on the trail for 
adventuresome contacts. Just do as the 
colored philosopher advised and “dip 
your bucket where you are.” 


BOOK o° ARTCRAE™ 
NEW IDEAS 


\ 
FOR CLASS WORK ~ 


po dy to bam po tg ng a, 

fas pm etc. Write for catalog TAZ. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

910 W. Van Buren St. 
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A low cost means to make 
cast models of animals, flow- MOLD 
white, making perfect base COLOR 
for coloring in natural like- 
ness. Inquiries will bring full 








ers, busts of famous people. 
CARVE 
particulars. 





All are correlated to history, 

nature, art. Casts are snow 
HOBBY-CRAFT, INC. 

343 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘ SUBMITTED BY THE 

i 6B CLASS OF THE MARSHALL SCHOOL 

Fy 3255 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
‘ MISS F. C. MOONEY, TEACHER. 


| Here it is—the name selected for the new “Children’s Editions.” A fitting name for 

s thrilling and helpful books. We are very grateful to the teacher, whose letter 

ppears below, and the many others who have expressed their appreciation and 
pproval of the new books. 


Dear Sirs: 

i Words cannot express enough praise for your new mente CHIL- 
F DREN’S EDITIONS of UNIOR ARTS END ACT: TES. Your efforts to make 
rm this little book a success would be well repaid if you could but see the 
eager, interested faces of smiling children as they open for the first time 
this wonderful book. 


As a teacher, I know that getting and holding a child’s interest is 
almost half the teaching. That is what your new CHILDREN’S EDITION 
is doing for me, and I know it is doing the same for thousands of other 
teachers in the United States. 


As for the JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES magazine, I have always 
found it very interesting and helpful to me. I only hope that a!l teachers 
who have not as yet had the wonderful o ty of benefiting by your 
magazine will have the privilege of doing so in the near future. 


Sincerely yours, 

Sister Mary Eymard, O.S.B. 
502 East Seventh Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Each issue contains 30 pages in addition to the covers. The ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE page size is the same as JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 


) EVERY WORKING PROJECT PAGE IS PERFORATED. 


Everything is being done to make the books an inspiration and help to better 
school work. 


) ACTIVITIES ON PARADE brings us in direct contact with each boy and girl, 
nabling us to talk to them in their own language, about those little things that 
iid right character—honesty, manners, helpfulness, ambition, truthfulness. What 
re wonderful opportunity could we ask! 


©, Don’t deny your pupils the happiness the ACTIVITIES ON PARADE will bring 
The letter above expresses a point which is one of the main purposes for the 
mew books. By giving the children school material in a form that wins their favor, 
Gsn't it logical to assume that they will benefit more because of the newly created 
interest, desire, and action? 


) Think of the big load which will be lifted from your shoulders, the time and 
"energy you would save. And remember, if you use the plan as outlined in the 
Holder we sent you, the only cost to you, for books for your entire class, is a few 
icents for handling and shipping. The books will compare most favorably with any 
‘book or magazine costing several times the extremely low price of 8c per book. 
*You just ccm’t afford to be without this helpfulness! 













Use the coupon below and order the March books now—they are now ready for 
shipment—Book 1 for grades 1 to 4—Book 2 for grades 4 to 8. 


ORDER FORM™M 


| JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, : 
740 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
| 


Please ship the MARCH “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified below. 





























*NAME cae AR. agh banter and er Bi dubbdedidu Seine ah ene ae eee eal biee bia. ee eo kee aE bee ee ewe Res Pewee ade | 
Bavoness............... THE CHICAGO. PUBLIC. LIBRARY. .....cccccccccccesseee. | 
| 

CRY... cee eee eee me, ER AUD YUEN rit ce | 
| 

BOOKS QUANTITY AMOUNT 1 

| 

8c PER COPY BOOK 1 | $ 

. SHIPPING CHARGES ! 
| For an order of BOOK 2 | $ | 
| Sbooks or less—add 15c AMOUNT FOR I 
5 6 to 10 books—add 2c per book SHIPPING $ | 
£10 to 20 books—add 112¢ per book | 
520 to SO books—add le per book TOTAL $ , 
p Over 50 books—add %c per book \ 
I enclose (J money order; [J] check; [] stamps, for the total amount. ' 





ACTIVITIES 


ON 


PARADE 





Turn to Page 48 for the complete list 
of winners in the “Name-it’ Contest. 





COLORFUL -:-- 
EASY TO USE - 
SATISFYING 


RESULTS 
When You Include 


FELT 


FOR FELTCRAFT 
In Your Activity Plans 


Felt is very easy for the children to 
handle when cutting and sewing 
designs and figures. 


Use Felt in projects included in a 
unit of work. It will make the study 
so much more interesting. 





COLORS 
Be I IE iiss tdarnctenaianeblie 10915 
2. Golden Yellow ................-..-.. 10904 
hs BIE, BEI sacieicncrninnsnsctoenninsniense 10946 
WE TID ice ceencees enecesnncecncens 10941 
INE, sisssicasiscnesiccssnvoronccacene 10923 
EE LORE ORSON 10961 
Scene” 10900 
Be IID cases ceccsnivscer annsiutsivennieshdl 10907 
9. White 10925 
I, IE ac cicnininenicaenciciaicinind) 10939 
11. Royal Purple ................... 10951 
Se 10954 


A set of 6 pieces, Colors No. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, each piece, 
9 x 12 inches. Or you may sub- 
stitute any of the colors listed. 


PRICE — 45c PER SET POSTPAID 





® 
LARGER SIZES 
36x72 — One Piece...................... $1.35 
Set of any 6 colors. 6.50 
36x36 — One Piece..................... 90 
Set of any 6 colors........................ 3.50 
18x24 — One Piece...................... Bhs) 
Set of any 6 colors..................... 1.90 
18x18 — One Piece...................... ss 
Set of any 6 colors..............-..---.-+ 1.35 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Announcing... 


WE GIVE YOU 
THE NAMES OF 


THE WINNERS 
IN THE 


"NAME.-IT" 
CONTEST 


Here are the winners of the first five 
prizes in the “Name-It” Contest. 

1. “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” — 
Teacher, Miss F. C. Mooney; Grade 6B, 
Marshall School, 3255 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. : 

2. “Children’s Hour”’—Teacher, Miss 
Clara F. Harris; Grade 5, Jefferson 
Township School, New Paris, Ohio. 

8. “We the Pupils’—Teacher, Mrs. 
Frances G. Parr; Grade 7, Baltimore 
Avenue School, Schoolfield, Virginia. 

4. “Stepping Stones”—Teacher, Miss 
Janice L. Alexander; Grade 1-2, Belden 
School, Belden, Ohio. 

5. “Class Mate”—Teacher, Sister Mary 
Esther, R.S.M.; Grade 5, St. Francis 
Xavier Academy, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Because there were many, many ad- 
ditional names which were good but 
which couldn’t be included in the first 
five selected, Junior Arts and Activities 
has decided to give the contestants sub- 
mitting thirty-eight names next on the 
list a $1.00 “merchandise certificate.” 


Sister St. Philip of the Saviour, Art 
Supervisor, Mount St. Bernard College, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia; Miss Florence 
Tarbox, Grade 7, Mechanic Falls, Maine; 
Mrs. Grace Benedict, Milenes School, Jones- 
ville, Michigan; Mrs. Lorene Coffman, Rural 
School, Chillicothe, Missouri; F. Bossard, 
Grade 2, P. S. No. 146, Brooklyn, New 
York; Miss Jane Rhinehart, Grade 4, Dallas 
Center, lowa; Sister M. Louisita, Grade 6, 
St. Augustine Convent, Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Miss Jennie DeGroff, Grades 7-8, For- 
reston Elementary School, Forreston, Illin- 
ois; Sister M. Agnes, Grade 6, St. Francis 
Xavier Parochial School, Alexandria, Louis- 
iana; Sister St. Michel, Grades 1-2-3, St. 
Joseph’s Orphanage, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Flossie Kepner, Grades 6-7-8, 
209 N. Mount Street, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Mrs. Catherine Williams, Grade 3, West 
Savannah Public School, Savannah, Geor- 
gia; Miss Virginia Barnett, Bass School, 
Redding, California; Sister Mary Eymard, 
O.S.B., Grades 3-4-5, 502 E. Seventh Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Miss Mary Kaye 
Corlisk, Primary Grades, Wayside School, 
Erie, Michigan; Miss Dorothy E. Schoen- 
field, Art, Grades 3-4-5-6, Perry School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Sister M. Coronata, 
O.S.B., Grade 2, Cathedral Convent, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; Miss Ira B. Orr, Grades 
5-6, Lambert, Mississippi; Sister Ada Marie, 
Grade 6; St. Mary’s School, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Miss Helene Figard, Grades 
2-3, Riddlesburg, Pennsylvania; Miss Mabel 
Sparling, Grade 4, Chesterton Grade School, 
Chesterton, Indiana; Miss Paloma Wilson, 
Grade 5, Anacortes Public Schools, Ana- 
cortes, Washington; Miss Mary Louise 
Smith, Fitzhugh Lee School, Smyrna, Geor- 
gia; Mrs. Ida Hageman, Grades 5-6, Doni- 
phan, Nebraska; Miss N. P. Broussard, 
Grade 4, 424 S. Washington Street, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana; Sister Monica S.H., S.N.D., 
Grades 5-6, St. Henry School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sister M. Cephas, I.H.M., Grades 1-2, 
St. Cecilia School, Coatsville, Pennsylvania; 
Miss Ethel Euverard, Art, Grades 7-8-9, Mc- 
Kinley Junior High School, Middletown, 
Ohio; Miss Lois McWhorter, Grades 
to 8, Timmons School, Edelstein, Illinois; 
Mrs. Archa O’Connell, Grade 2, Bath High 
School, Bath, North Carolina; Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Knapp, all Grades, Patricks Point School, 
Trinidad, California; Miss Helen C. Con- 
nolly, Livingston Manor, New York; Miss 
Fleda M. Stephey, Rural School, Lexington, 
Illinois; Miss Alice M. M. Phaneuf, Grades 
4-5, Walker School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; Miss Geraldine Koss, Grades 1-8, 
Pontresina School, Browning, Montana; 
Mr. Charles Minister, Grades 7-8, Athens, 
Ohio; Mrs. Julia H. Bonney, Grades 1 to 8, 
Oregon City, Oregon; Miss Locie Parker, 
Grade 128 Earl Street, Huntsville, 
Alabama. 








JUNIOR ARTS 
PAPER THIN 
WOOD VENEER 


- will trans. 
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paper. 


The results are amazing—when glued onto 
cardboard or tin, it looks exactly as though the 
object were made of wood. 


Comes in 4 Finishes 


WALNUT MAHOGANY 
BLOND MAPLE GREEN STAIN 
eee 4 Sheets, only 25c 

1 Sheet; 9x10 inches, of each finish. 
Set No. 2....... 8 Sheets, only 40c 
2 Sheets of each finish. Each sheet 9x10 inches. 
met Te. B..050. 4 Sheets, only $1.00 
finish. 


1 Sheet, 20x30 inches of each 
— POSTPAID — 


SMR ARTS AD ATI 








PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHERS 


YOU CAN NOW 
OBTAIN ALL THE 
MATERIALS 
NECESSARY 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MANY NEW CRAFTS 


They are all listed in 
our complete catalog 





Write DEPT. J for 
YOUR COPY OF CATALOG 
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